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The Founder of a Paris Theatre. 


PLANCHER VALCOUR. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


HOSE who remember the old Boulevard du Temple, with its 
row of half-a-dozen theatres extending almost uninter- 
ruptedly in line from the Théatre Historique to the Cirque 
Napoléon, may perhaps still bear in mind one of the smallest of 
these Thespian temples, called the Délassements Comiques, or, 
more briefly and familiarly, Délass. Com., the staple attractions of 
which were light vaudevilles of flimsy texture, varied towards 
December by an annual “revue” commemorating the literary and 
dramatic novelties of the year. This little theatre, the third of 
its name, destined to be swept away by the reforming ukase of 
the pitiless Hausmann, stood on or immediately adjoining the 
site of its predecessors ; and it is to the first of these, or more 
correctly speaking to its founder, that I purpose devoting the 
present paper. 

On the high road between Caen and Rouen stands, or at any 
rate stood towards the middle of the last century, a village of the 
ordinary Norman type, consisting of a long, straggling, and un- 
evenly paved street, at the entrance of which, on a fine summer 
morning of the year 1767, a young pedestrian wayfarer might 
have been discovered diligently perusing a handbill affixed to a 
barn-door, and containing the following announcement :—“ By 
permission of the authorities, the great company of strolling 
comedians will give this evening a representation of the 
‘Martyrdom of St. Genest,’ the masterpiece of the celebrated 
Rotrou, as performed by them with unexampled success in every 
town, bourg, and village throughout the kingdom of France.” 
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edhe Bio tha auniai and astonishment with which the 
: Syouthful: shianger read and gloated over the foregoing seductive 
Jprdgramine: it‘was easy to divine that the theatre, with all its 
pomps and vanities, was to him a thing as yet unknown; while, 
from the mechanical insertion of his fingers into the pocket where 
his scanty store of cash was deposited, it was equally clear that 
he felt more than half-inclined to profit by the opportunity afforded 
him of satisfying his very legitimate curiosity. 

How he came there is soon told. Entrusted in his sixteenth 
year, doubtless by his parents, although who they were is not 
recorded, to the care of a religious society entitled the Brethren 
of Christian Doctrine, for the completion of his education, Pierre 
Plancher, a native of Caen, had secretly given his instructors the 
slip, and with eighteen francs stowed away in his doublet set out 
to seek his fortune in the world, his first halt being in the locality 
honoured by the presence of the “great company,” destined, as it 
turned out, materially to influence his future life. After inspect- 
ing the handbill until he knew it by heart, he inquired of a passing 
inhabitant in what part of the village the comedians had taken 
up their quarters, and was directed to an inn bearing the name 
of the White Cross, at the door of which, as luck would have it, 


the representative of St. Genest happened to be standing. The 


latter, possibly scenting an addition to the audience in the person 
of the new-comer, saluted him with dignified courtesy; and on 
learning that he purposed attending the performance, graciously 
entered into conversation with him, and even deigned to accept 
the invitation to a slight collation which, in his anxiety to 
conciliate so distinguished a personage, the fugitive from the 
“grands chapeaux” considered himself bound to offer him. The 
appetizing odour of a cabbage soup flavoured with bacon speedily 
attracted to the festive board two other members of the company, 
the “heavy father” and the “leading lady,” a lively damsel, whose 
bright eyes and merry sallies so enchanted the Amphitryon that 
at the conclusion of the repast, when his guests had retired to 
assume their stage garb, he had quite made up his mind that the 
only desirable profession for a youth of spirit was that of a 
comedian, and that of all the pretty girls in the world Mdlle. 
Madeleine was unquestionably the prettiest. 

The locality prepared by the innkeeper for the evening’s enter- 
tainment was a spacious barn, some ragged pieces of tapestry 
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representing a curtain at the back of the stage, which was lit by 
half-a-dozen candles fixed in lumps of clay; the orchestra con- 
sisted of a single fiddler, who, by way of prelude, regaled the 
spectators with the then popular air of “La Bourbonnaise” on a 
cracked violin. As for the performance of the tragedy, it was 
strictly in accordance with similar exhibitions of bombastic 
rhapsody with which those conversant with Scarron’s “Roman 
comique” are already acquainted. Plancher, however, was in 
the seventh heaven, and resolved to prolong his stay at the inn 
rather than tear himself away from such agreeable companions, 
with whom he became every day more intimate; but he had 
reckoned without his host, Little by little the eighteen francs 
had disappeared, and with them the obsequious civility of the 
landlord, who, shrewdly surmising that his customer’s finances 
were at too low an ebb to render his continued patronage pro- 
' fitable to the establishment, deemed it advisable to present his 
bill, amounting to fifty livres, and insisted—not over-politely—on 
immediate payment. Fortunately for Plancher, at this critical 
juncture the comedians interposed, and after a short consultation 
among themselves, offered to settle the debtor’s account, on con- 
dition that he consented to join them in their wanderings, and 
undertake the parts of angels in the Mysteries and of Cupid in 
the mythological and pastoral pieces. Our hero, who desired 
nothing better, gladly agreed to the arrangement ; and a few 
indispensable articles of costume having been provided for him 
from the common stock, left the village with his associates on the 
following morning at break of day, in order that their next 
halting-place might be reached before nightfall. 

He had no sooner commenced his dramatic apprenticeship 
than he bethought himself of adopting, as a necessary preliminary, 
a name more in unison with the high-sounding appellations of his 
fellow-strollers than his own modest patronymic; and after 
hesitating between Floridor, St. Phar, Belval, and Valcour, 
selected the latter. Thus transformed, and naturally endowed 
with a fair share of good looks and a more than average amount 
of intelligence, the new recruit proved a valuable addition to the 
company ; and wherever he went was unanimously pronounced 
to be the most charming Cupid on the theatrical circuit. For 
some months he conscientiously adhered to his compact, alter- 
nately figuring as an angel or as the god of love, until at 

B2 
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length, dissatisfied with the limited range of parts allotted him, 
he bade adieu, not without regret, to his old companions, and 
enlisted under the banner of a rival and more enterprising 
manager, on the express stipulation that the leading characters in 
comedy, and notably the “Valets” of Moliére, should be exclu- 
sively his own. As Crispin, Gros-René, and Sganarelle his suc- 
cess was incontestable, and his name soon became as well known 
throughout the provinces of France as were those of his chief 
nomadic contemporaries, the future dramatists, Dumaniant and 
Patrat, and Collot d’Herbois, the latter destined to play a very 
different part in the coming Revolution. His popularity as an 
actor, however, failed to satisfy his ambition. While wandering 
from place to place, he employed his leisure hours in the compo- 
sition of sundry madrigals and other light poetical trifles, until he 
had collected a sufficient number to form a volume ; when, with 
or without the consent of his impresario, he suddenly started for 
Paris, carrying with him his precious manuscript, and—happy 
privilege of youth—never for an instant doubting that the posses- 
sion of such a talisman must infallibly prove a stepping-stone to 
celebrity. 

Strange as it may appear to those practically acquainted with 
the disappointments usually experienced by literary neophytes, 
the young author—friendless and unknown as he was—succeeded 
in his first attempt in discovering precisely the Meczenas of whose 
aid he stood most in need. Chance led him to address himself 
to a bookseller at that moment in search of a novelty suited to 
the taste of the day, who, struck with the piquancy and gracefully 
turned couplets of “Le Petit Neveu de Boccace”—for such was 
the appropriately suggestive title of the proposed work—not only 
undertook to publish it with a prettily engraved frontispiece, but 
even pushed his liberality so far as to advance the writer a small 
sum on account of the possible profits, This unexpected windfall 
induced Plancher Valcour to abandon, at least for a time, the 
idea of resuming his theatrical career. The success of his first 
essay induced him to believe that fame and fortune were within 
his grasp; and in order to secure them he installed himself 
cheaply in an attic, and, to use his own words, “courted the Muse” 
from morning to night. During an entire year he rarely mixed 
in society, his only intimate acquaintance being the septuagenarian 
La Place, the translator of “Tom Jones” and “Venice Pre- 
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served,” who occupied a small apartment in the same house, and 
to whose indulgent criticism he submitted every fresh production 
of his pen. His new volume was approaching completion, and 
he sanguinely regarded its acceptance by the publisher as a matter 
of certainty ; but to his surprise and mortification the offer was 
declined, his former patron alleging that, the market being 
already overstocked with works of a similar character, it would 
inevitably be a failure. With a philosophy which did him credit, 
Plancher Valcour quietly pocketed his manuscript, and after con- 
sulting his friend La Place, decided, as the best means of recruit- 
ing his finances, on once more shouldering his knapsack, and 
giving the provincials another taste of his quality as Crispin and 
Sganarelle. 

This second professional tour lasted seven or eight years, in 
the course of which he conceived the practical idea of having two 
strings to his bow, and displaying the versatility of his talent 
both as actor and dramatist, disposing of his rapidly written pro- 
ductions to the highest bidder, and caring little whether they 
succeeded or not, provided they were paid for. To one manager 
he gave a lyrical drama called “Le Siége de Poitiers,” to another 
the comedy of “Les Petites Affiches,” while not a few of his 
lighter pieces—notably “A Bon Vin Point d’Enseigne ”—found 
their way to the capital, and were hailed as welcome additions to 
the repertory of the “Variétés amusantes.” When he had 
amassed a sufficient sum for the realization of a project he had 
long entertained, he returned to Paris, and immediately on his 
arrival solicited and obtained permission to erect a theatre on the 
Boulevard du Temple, to which he gave the name of Délasse- 
ments Comiques—he himself appearing before the public in the 
threefold capacity of manager, author, and actor. The success of 
the new venture was prodigious ; the novelty of the spectacle— 
including comic opera, pantomime, and even ballet—a combination 
not hitherto attempted—proved so attractive that the directors of 
the privileged theatres, afraid lest their own receipts might be 
endangered by the competition, petitioned the Lieutenant of 
Police to issue an injunction whereby the performances of the 
Délassements Comiques were only allowed to continue on con- 
dition that a gauze-curtain should be suspended between the 
audience and the stage. The authorities, however, had not counted 
on the Revolution. Immediately after the taking of the Bastille, 
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Plancher Valcour himself tore away the obnoxious gauze, amid 
enthusiastic cries from all parts of the house of “Vive la 
liberté !” 

The original building having been previously destroyed by fire, 
and a new one constructed on its site at a considerable cost, the 
speculating manager found it difficult under the changed régime 
to carry on his enterprise with a profitable result; he therefore 
surrendered the proprietorship in 1792 to other hands, and 
devoted himself exclusively to the production of ultra-revolu- 
tionary pieces, contributing them alternately to the Théatre 
Moliére and the Théatre de la Cité. In accordance with the 
prevalent fashion of the time, he was no longer Plancher, but 
Aristide Valcour, and out-Heroded Herod in his advocacy of 
Jacobine principles and universal Republicanism ; in what he 
termed his “sans-culottides” he waged a pitiless war against the 
moderate party, extolled Marat to the skies, and thus, as one of 
his biographers pithily remarks, “ kept his head on his shoulders.” 

One day, after a good many years had elapsed since their last 
meeting, he came across his old acquaintance, La Place, whose 
memory age and infirmities had so grievously impaired that he 
entirely failed to recognize his former neighbour in the tricolour- 
scarved patriot of 1793; the literary veteran was then fast 
approaching his end, and such is the force of habit that his death 
was eventually caused by his being forced, owing to the sale of 
the house by its proprietor, to quit the lodging occupied by him 
for nearly half-a-century. 

At the conclusion of the Reign of Terror, the Government, by 
way of recompensing the citizen Aristide for the ardour manifested 
by him in the revolutionary cause, conferred on him the singularly 
inappropriate office of “juge de paix” in the Faubourg St.- 
Martin district, a post in every respect unsuited to him. Shortly 
after his nomination, he gratified his love of theatrical display by 
reciting in public a poem of his composition in praise of the Re- 
' public, and made himself so generally ridiculous that his dismissal 
became a matter of necessity, and a more competent substitute 
was appointed in his stead. Hethen returned to the stage, and 
having satisfied his rancour by burlesquing, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, the authorities, and particularly his late colleagues, 
the magistrates, gradually subsided into a representative of the 
“ heavy fathers,” in which capacity we find him at the Théatre de 
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l’Impératrice (now Odéon) in 1807-8. Meanwhile, he continued 
to inundate the minor theatres with a constant succession of 
melodramas, several of which, especially the “Forét bleue” and 
“L’Homme invisible,” were fairly popular. He also edited a com- 
pilation in twenty volumes of “Celebrated Trials,” assuming the 
title of “advocate,” a profession which he assuredly never had 
either time or inclination to study. 

Those who knew him personally describe him as a pleasant and 
jovial boon-companion, full of anecdote, and fond of recounting 
the adventures of his youthful days ; few excelled him in the art 
of improvising a lively couplet, one of the best known being 
“La Mére Picard,” a stanza of which may be given as a specimen 
of his style :-— 

Mére Picard, dit-on, dans son jeune Age, 
Fut la Vénus, la perle du quartier ; 
Joli minois, appétissant corsage, 
Dieu ! quel trésor pour un cabaretier ! 
Les ris, les jeux volaient sur ses traces, 
Et constamment suivaient son étendard ; 
Mais plus de jeux, de ris ni de graces, 
Ils sont couchés chez la mére Picard. 

His latter years were passed in retirement at Belleville, where 
he died on February 28,1815. The manuscripts of two or three 
novels having been discovered among his papers, they were 
published after his death : the best of them, “ Colin Maillard,” may 
almost be called an autobiography, relating the principal episodes 
of his early life, interspersed with sensational incidents and hair- 
breadth escapes, and flavoured with a certain broad humour not 
unlike that of Pigault-Lebrun. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, there exists no portrait, either engraved or otherwise, of 
this singular Bohemian of the eighteenth century ; of the thirty- 
eight dramatic pieces produced by him, only seventeen were 
printed, and not one has kept the stage. His earliest work, how- 
ever, “ Le Petit Neveu de Boccace,” may still occasionally be met 
with in booksellers’ catalogues, the last surviving record of as 
curious a type as any to be found in the literary history of the 
time of Plancher Valcour, the original founder of the Délass. 
Com. 
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Different Views. 


A CHRISTMAS DUET. 
By J. ASHBY-STERRY. 


I, 


H! Christmas comes but once a year! 
(And even that is once too many ;) 
Hurrah for all its right good cheer ! 
(I wish I had my share of any !) 
What flavour of the good old times! 
(What hopeless and egregious folly !) 
What evergreens and merry chimes ! 
(What prickles ever lurk in holly!) 

































II. 


Indeed it is a merry time ; 
(But, oh ! those countless Christmas numbers !) 
For now we see the pantomime, 
(And now the waits disturb our slumbers.) 
We've kisses ’neath the mistletoe— 
(I hate such rough, unseemly capers ! ) 
And hearty welcomes, frost and snow ; 
(Yes, in the illustrated papers.) 





III. 


Around the groaning Christmas board, 
(Which never equals expectations,) 
Where old and young are in accord— 
(I hate the most of my relations !) 
I view the turkey with delight, 
(A tough old bird beyond all question ! ) 
The blazing pudding—what a sight! 
(Tis concentrated indigestion !) 





IV. 


Laugh on, ye merry girls and boys! 
(Each year the Christmas boxes strengthen,) 
Each year brings with it countless joys ; 
(The Christmas bills each year they lengthen.) 
To all we pledge the brimming glass ! 
(What days of gorging and unreason!) 
Too quick such merry moments pass— 
(Why can’t we skip the “ festive season ?”) 





% 
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Theatrical Recollections of 
Mr. Edmund Yates. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


OR myself, and I may well suppose for many who read this 
magazine, the most interesting parts of Mr. Edmund 
Yates’s “ Recollections and Experiences” (2 vols.:. Bentley & 
Son) are those which relate to the stage. His memories of the 
old Adelphi Theatre especially delight me, finding, as they do, a 
sympathetic response in my own, which go back, however, six 
years beyond those of my friend. He cannot remember, as I do, 
the original cast of “ The Wreck Ashore”; and he can have but 
very faint impressions, from actual experience, of his father’s 
dramatic capacity. Had Frederick Yates not been ever ready and 
willing to “go on” in anything, had he not sacrificed himself as 
often as he did to “save the piece,” he would hardly have been to 
the last the consummate master of character he always showed 
himself. As it was, he never sank into the selfish sameness that 
has spoilt many an actor. Iwas between five and six years old 
when I sat in a side-box of the little theatre and saw Yates, it 
must have been, for the first time. It was in a piece entitled 
“The Black Vulture, or the Wheel of Death.” They called it a 
“burletta.” They called “The Wreck Ashore” a “ burletta” too. 
In fact, this was the old generic name, at the Adelphi, for all the 
spectacular and sensational productions. Though “ the gentleman 
who had an exclamation for his Christian name,” O. Smith to wit, 
played the part named the Black Vulture—or title-réle, as we now 
say—it is the voice of Yates, and of Yates alone, in a part called 
Octolar, that I distinctly recall. Of the piece itself, though 
Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and, I think, the charming Miss M. 
Glover, played in it, I remember nothing except a gulf of red fire 
at the end, which frightened me not a little, and, I dare say, lit 
up a pale scared little face. “The Wreck Ashore” was played 
about the same time, cr shortly afterwards. I think it was born 
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a year before the author of these two highly entertaining volumes 
of “‘ Recollections and Experiences ’—that is, in 18 30—and I saw 
it certainly within that year or the next, with all the characters 
sustained as on the first night. Mr. John Reeve, who was not a 
fastidious comedian, made me laugh uproariously. The author of 
the piece, a young country actor named John Baldwin Buckstone, 
was second low comedian, playing up to Reeve, as Munyard, years 
afterwards, played up to Wright on the same stage. Mrs. Yates 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, in the lonely cottage scene, with the dying 
smuggler, Grampus, are a living picture of natural emotion I can 
always conjure before me. Yates played Miles Bertram, one of 
his dare-devil parts, with a sinister gallantry, and softened its 
truculence by a pathetic death-scene. 

Mr. Edmund Yates has spoken with filial pride and affection of 
his mother’s love-compelling qualities. To the sweetness of her 
face and voice many have borne eloquent witness, When the 
pretty drama, “ Victorine,” came out at the Adelphi, within a few 
months of “ The Wreck Ashore,” Leigh Hunt wrote, in feeling 
with every heart capable of being stirred by true sentiment, “ Let 
all go and see this piece, and, if they wish to be particularly 
virtuous, let them fall in love with Mrs. Yates in the last scene.” 
The acting of these dramas is a lost art. But of that let us say no 
more now. Charles Dickens admired Mrs. Yates as much as, or 
more than, did Leigh Hunt—as much as, or more than, he admired 
any one for good acting. “To the last,” said he, ina letter to her 
son, after her death in 1860, “I never could hear her voice without 
emotion. I think of her as a beautiful part of my own youth; 
and the dream that we are all dreaming seems to darken.” 

Those were not the days when “ originality ” had come to be 
in such fretful and feverish request, and to be quarrelled about as 
it now is. All the originality there was in Mr. Buckstone’s 
dramas was of the true unconscious kind—the only real kind of 
originality, after all. Who was the greatest plagiarist, pray, of 
the most truly original epoch, the Elizabethan? Was it any one 
of the men of the age of Shakespeare—those who took the plots 
that were handiest ? Was it Shakespeare himself, he who picked 
his history from Plutarch or Hollinshed, and his romance from 
Italia. novels? No ; it was the one particular inventor of the plots 
of his own comedies, the learned Ben Jonson, who, with all his 
love of beauty, with all his wit, fancy, and scholarship, seems 
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ever conscious of his powers, ever showing off himself as well as 
his subject ; ever fussy, pedantic, and irritable about his endless 
pretensions and his towering claims to praise. How many men, 
who now compare with Ben Jonson as mole-hills with Mount 
Everest, make even more noise about their originality, naively 
supposing this to mean novelty, and nothing beyond! Mr. Buck- 
stone’s dramas, on the other hand, were, in the right sense, 
original, without being, as regards their plots, entirely new. The 
plot is the most inconsiderable part of a drama till genius has 
touched it, or till something less than genius has made it 
presentable ; and whether it be new, or as old as the farrago of 
fables pitched together at the opening of Thackeray's novel 
“The Newcomes,” is a question of no moment as affecting 
Thackeray’s or Tomkins’s originality ; as any one who reads that 
satirical introduction with the merest glimmer of understanding 
may begin to suppose. Go boldly to your Aésop, O dramatist, 
for ideas, and be thankful for what you get. 

From Mr. Yates’s Adelphi-records it appears that the gains of 
playwrights, fifty years ago, were considerably less than those, 
say, of railway contractors at the present time, and not very much 
greater than the receipts of authors like Carlyle. We have, it 
seems, changed all that. Here is an extract from one of 
Buckstone’s business-letters to Frederick Yates, some time in 
the 30’s: 


As we have had no decided arrangement about “ The Rake,” and as whatever 
terms we can agree upon about that piece will influence my future doings, I wish 
to state a few matters for you to think about : £50 was mentioned by you for 
it, and afterwards an additional £10 for securing the acting copyright in the 
provinces for twelve months. I was allowed £60 for “ Henriette,” and really, 
with the prices I can now command, I am working at a very low rate in letting 
you have three-act dramas at that sum. Fora successful three-act play you 
ought, I think, to afford me £70, such sum securing to you the sole acting right 
for ever in London, and to you alone for one year, or, say, to the 1st October, 
following its production. 


Afterwards, at his increased rates, Buckstone received £70 for 
a three-act drama, and £10 for the provincial rights for twelve 
months. I quote again, this time the words being Mr, Edmund 
Yates’s own : 


Now I have been furnished by a worthy friend of mine, a writer of melodrama 
of the present day, whose name, for obvious reasons, I shall not mention, with a 
return of the fees which he has received for one piece alone, which, at the time 
of writing, are within £150 of a total of ten thousand pounds, and which are 
still rolling in at the rate of £100 a week! In this return, America, really 
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unknown in earlier days as a money-producer for the English dramatist, figures 
for £800 more than London ; the provinces, valued by Buckstone at a £10 note, 
yield nearly £3,000; while Australia, at that time chiefly known as a receptacle 


for convicts, yields more than double the amount originally paid by my father 
for the whole acting copyright. 


True, Buckstone’s “burlettas” may have been less severely 
original than the dramatic productions of more modern authors, 
who would almost persuade us to believe that they have never 
read anything but their own lucubrations. Buckstone, as an 
actor, vanished from the Adelphi when the reign of Yates ended 
—sooner, I think, for I don’t remember him there after the time of 
Jack Reeve, or in the days when Yates was playing Mantalini, 
Fagin, and Quilp. Wright, Forman (soon to give place to Paul 
Bedford), Munyard, a pantomimist named Wieland, who was a 
good low comedian besides, and two or three others, made up 
what is called the low comedy, in succession to Reeve and 
Buckstone. The first of these—Wright—I had seen at the 
Lymington Theatre, in the New Forest, before he came to London. 
I don’t remember whether or not he played in a locally coloured 
drama, written by a boyish companion of mine, called “ Hurst 
Castle, or the Monk of Beaulieu””—act-drop and scenery also 
painted by one of my schoolfellows—but I know that he, Wright, 
appeared in the screaming farce which followed it. Often did I 
think of his country engagement, which dated about the year 
1840, when I saw him afterwards in other screaming farces at 
the old Adelphi. Associated with Wright from this comedians’ 
earliest Adelphi days was an actor who was no actor, but was 
—Paul Bedford. He always called Wright “Guv’nor,” and he 
always called Toole “Guv’nor” when the happily living and “like- 
to-live”” embodiment of pure fun took on his broadly comic and 
comically broad shoulders the farcical fortunes of the Adelphi. 
The only pathetic thing I remember of Paul Bedford was a morning 
at Bow Street, when one of the very many dissipated hangers-on of 
Bohemia’s outskirts appeared on the charge of forging Paul’s 
name toa note-of-hand. “Do you know the prisoner?” asked 
Mr. Henry, afterwards Sir Thomas. ‘I'm extremely sorry,” says 
the witness Paul, looking very rueful, “to say in this place, and with 
him standing ‘there, that I’ve known him ever since he was a little 
Bo-ho-ho-ho-hoy.” From involuntary habit, mingled with an 
honourable emotion, Mr. Bedford’s pronunciation of the word 
“boy” was rolled off in the famous “Green Bushes” manner ; 
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and, as a piece of genuine unacted Low-Tragedy, the effect was 
deeply impressive. Mr. Yates exactly gauges Mr. Paul Bedford’s 
comic calibre when he says: 


Constantly associated with him (Wright) on the stage, half feeder, half butt 
was Mr. Paul Bedford, always in my time a big, jovial, red-faced, mellow-voiced, 
brainless comedian, but whom my mother remembered as a good-looking young 
man—a sweet tenor singer. Paul Bedford’s size and rotundity, his odd utterance 
of slang saying, his stolid imperviousness to the impertinence with which in the 
due course of all the dramas he was duly assailed by Wright, made him a 
favourite with the Adelphi public, and gave him a vazson @étre. Had he lived 
later he would have been well placed in a music-hall, on the platform, or in the 
chair. He had not the slightest claim to be considered an actor, played every 
part in exactly the same fashion, had not the faintest notion of impersonation, 
and was fundamentally stupid and ignorant. But in his earlier days he sang 
‘¢ Jolly Nose,” and in later years he said, ‘‘ I believe you, my boy !” and these 
accomplishments, with his reputed jollity, his social reputation for full-flavoured 
anecdotes, and his position as Wright’s professional butt, carried him success- 
fully through a long life. 


There is not, I will take upon myself to say, a needlessly hard 
word in the foregoing, nor one that the lamented Mr. Bedford 
himself would have felt severely, had he been alive to read it. 
In this paper I have done Mr. Yates an injustice by paying him 
acompliment. I have shown how much he interests me by being 
myself garrulous over his younger gossiping. It is considered a 


dangerous thing, and one rigorously denied me in daily practice, 
to promise “more anon”; but I think it safe to say that I have 
not done with my friend’s theatrical reminiscences, and that I shall 
return to them in my own way next month. 


atm 


ANCIENT PrIcES OF ADMISSION TO THEATRES.—The cost of admission 
to the theatres in the days of Queen Elizabeth was very moderate. 
“Let me never live to look so high as the twopenny room (boxes) 
again,” says Ben Jonson in the Prologue to “Every Man out of His 
Humour,” acted for the first time at the Globe, on the Bankside, 1599. 
The price of the best room or boxes was one shilling ; of the lower places 
twopence, and in some places one penny. The twopenny, mentioned by 
Jonson, was the gallery. Decker says, “ Pay your twopence to a player, 
and you may sit in the gallery.” This place seems to have been very dis- 
creditable, for it is commonly described as the resort of pickpockets and 
other bad characters in “ Every Man out of his Humour.” The lords’ 
room over the stage (this answered to the present stage-boxes), the price to 
them—one shilling. Thus Decker, in his “ Guls’ Hornbook ” (160g), tells 
us, ‘* At a new play, you take up the twelvepenny room, next the stage. 
It will give you consequence, because the lords and you may seem to be 
hail-fellow, well met.” 
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To a Beautiful Woman. 


©, 4. « Sweetest eyes were ever seen,” —CAMOENS. 


ONG ago a poet dreamed you, 
Drew your picture line by line, 
Fair and gracious as beseemed you, 
Flooded in the bright sunshine, 
That your beauty, halo-wise, 
Shed around in golden sheen ; 
Sang the magic of your eyes, 
“ Sweetest eyes were.ever seen.” 


Did the poet in his dreaming, 
Conjure up, as I do now, 
Tawny hair, its ripples gleaming 
On the smooth and open brow? 
Curving mouth with dimples prest 
Set in gentleness serene, 
Hands, whose touch brought sense of rest, 
“‘ Sweetest eyes were ever seen?” 


Did the singer . . . . Useless queries ! 
Had he never seen your face, 

With its charm that never wearies, 
And its tender, old-world grace, 
He had never so enshrined 

In such happy phrase, I ween, 
Th’ queenliest of womankind, 

“ Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 


So, though loving you so purely, 
Gentler words I will not seek, 

Knowing that their echo surely 
Bears the thought I cannot speak. 
Praying only that the eyes 

That so well-beloved have been, 
Still will shine in Paradise, 

“* Sweetest eyes were ever seen.” 
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The Question of the Hour. 


AN ANSWER TO AN ESSAY. 


N essay on “Actors” has lately appeared in an interesting 
book entitled “Obiter Dicta.” The author seeks to prove 
two things: firstly, that the world has been and is right in re- 
garding the profession of acting with prejudice and disesteem ; 
secondly, that the life of an actor is an unworthy one, and that it 
is degrading to make the amusement of others the occupation of 
a life. We challenge these conclusions. Many of the state- 
ments which form the strength of the argument can be disproved, 
and those arguments which are undeniable are not convincing. 
The acknowledged disadvantages of an actor’s life are counter- 
balanced, or at least mitigated, by advantages: and many of his 
troubles are those inseparable from every artist’s career. To be 
a great actor, according to this writer, is 


To have the best parts in the best plays; to be the central figure of every 
group ; to feel that attention is arrested the moment you come on the stage; 
and (more exquisite satisfaction still) to be aware that it is relaxed when you go 
off; to have silence secured for your smallest utterances. 


To concentrate all attention on his work is an ambition common 
to all artists. No painter wishes the frame to be noticed when 
the picture is criticized ; no poet wishes the binding to be admired 
when the poem is read. Personal vanity is a matter of in- 
dividual feeling in the dramatic as in other professions: and 
actors are continually content to disguise themselves into ugliness 
for the sake of their parts. Every profession tends to emphasize 
certain bad qualities as well as good ones: a magistrate is apt 
to be more dogmatic, a literary man more pedantic, a painter 
more affected, and an actor more vain than ordinary do-nothing 
mortals. 

“Is it pleasanter to represent greatness or to be great?” asks 
our author. Greatly to represent greatness is to be great. The 
writer presently states that no man intellectually great would 
be an actor; so the question resolves itself into this: “Whether 
it is pleasanter to be a great actor than not to be great at all?” 
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The word greatness is often used in a double sense, and it is a 
popular fallacy that moral and intellectual qualities imply one 
another. The absolute perfection of greatness implies goodness ; 
but virtue is not the necessary or even natural concomitant of 
intellect, for intellect implies an understanding, and to a certain 
extent a sympathy, with all men’s motives and actions, good and 
bad. Bacon was the “meanest of mankind,” Julius Cesar 
amongst the least moral; and in decrying actors it must be 
remembered that moral qualifications are not necessary in other 
.professions, and that the contrast between the successful villain 
and unsuccessful hero may be witnessed in all the walks of life. 
Heroes in real life often remain undiscovered, it is true, for the 
world at large can only admire the virtues that are publicly made 
known. 


Actors are unfavourably contrasted with the men of action 
whom they represent. At one time statesmanship involved cor- 
ruption as certainly as acting implies vulgarity now. Is it inherent 
in the nature of acting that it should be vulgar? No more than 
it was inherent in statesmanship that it should be corrupt, although 
in Walpole’s time “every man had his price.” “The world has 
despised the actor’s art.” True; and formerly the world con- 


demned the lending of money. Now a Rothschild adorns a 
Court. 

Followers of many professions were treated contemptuously. 
Voltaire was whipped by a rich man’s order. Moliére had his 
face battered by the prototype of Tartuffe. Lempriére’s story 
about Laberius is quoted. Czsar, to humble Laberius, who had 
offended him, condemned the author to act in one of his own 
plays. There is no doubt that in his time actors were despised ; 
but at a later period shows of all kinds were held in high esteem, 
and a Roman emperor thought it no shame to appear in the arena 
as a gladiator. In more modern times Madame de Maintenon 
allowed the young ladies at St. Cyr to act in a stage-play, show- 
ing that not play-acting, but its associations, were objected to. 

The disadvantage of the ephemeral nature of the actor’s art is 
shared by singers and all musicians, and by all those popular 
preachers, demagogues, and barristers whose success depends on 
their manner of stating old truths, and not their ingenuity in dis- 
guising them as new ones, In the latter case they retain hold as 
literary men. All these find compensation in a delight peculiar to 
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their professions: they not only arouse emotions, but they witness 
and share them, and they at once see the result of their best’ 
work. 

The advantage of mere perpetuity is apt to be overrated. Years 
and centuries appear alike as we look back to the dim horizon of 
time; and seen from the distance of long ages, a lifetime of success 
and a century of remembrance are the same. 

All works of art (except the masterpieces of literary and 
musical composition) are destined to disappear in the course of 
time. The depth of the influence they exert, the numbers who 
come under it, are of more importance than the mere mathematical 
consideration of the number of years over which the influence 
extends. 

The writer of this essay points out that Chippendale is more 
potent nowadays than Garrick. Boswell is quoted by him as 
“saving Garrick from oblivion.” There is such a thing as an 
immortality of contempt, and indeed Macaulay declares that 
Boswell has achieved “ fame that marvellously resembles infamy.” 
Even those who attach most value to immortality would, we think, 
prefer to be a Rachel, and die, if need be, forgotten, than a 
Chippendale, to live for centuries a remembered upholsterer. 
And the immortality of loving remembrance attends on all great 
actors. 

Joan of Arc left no material record of her life’s work; Philip 
Sydney’s sonnets are known only to the reading few; but the 
remembrance of the woman who risked life and honour :for her 
country, of the man who was the most gentle and courteous of all 
gentlemen and courtiers, and the remembrance of the actor who 
held an audience spellbound by his look, will live tiil the times 
they lived in are forgotten. 

The art of mimicry is cited as objectionable. But men are 
continually depicting emotions they do not feel; the author who 
creates an Iago does so; the barrister who describes the sufferings 
of his clients does so. It is true that the actor disguises his 
personality behind his work; but it must be borne in mind that 
all artists seek to do that. He disguises his person ; and so do 
the members of other professions. 

Does our author extend his contemptuous pity to the lawyers 
forced to wear wigs, the soldiers forced to shave, the gentlemen 
condemned to wear breeches when they appear in State in the 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. V. Cc 
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Royal Presence? The only motive with these is prejudice. 
The verdict would be as just if the judge donned no false hair: 
the loyalty as sincere if the courtiers wore trousers: whereas in 
acting there is a good reason for change of costume. It aids 
dramatic interpretation. In Garrick’s time no disguise was worn. 
He played Shylock in a bag-wig. It is in deference to the 
awakening sense of the Becoming and Beautiful that actors are 


studying costume, and combining the painter’s and antiquarian’s 
art with their own. 


To set yourself to amuse the public is to degrade yourself. 


All professions and trades minister to the natural wants of 
man. Is the profession of the barrister (which only exists by the 
iniquities of society), that of the soldier (which only exists by the 
iniquities of States), finer and nobler than the actor’s, which exists 
in order to gratify in an innocent and beautiful way man’s desire 
for excitement and amusement? 

Actors share the “degradation and indignity” of amusing the 
public with all novelists, play-writers, and painters. Is it not a 
degradation to write plays which it is a degradation to others to 
act? If actors be condemned, so must all those be condemned 
who have witnessed and applauded the debasement of their fellow- 
creatures. As to the remark that authors would blush to appear 
in the costume and character of one of their own dramatic 
creations, we do not dispute the authority of Lempriére that this 
was the case in the time of Laberius; but we seriously doubt 
whether Byron, Boucicault, Gilbert, Pinero, Rose, and the many 
others who in modern days have appeared in their own successful 
comedies, were ashamed of doing so :— 


Alas ! ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 


says Shakespeare in the 110th sonnet. No doubt the man who 
could write “ Hamlet” would despise himself for acting the part of 
the Ghost ; but this does not prove that the man who cannot 
write “ Hamlet,” and who can act the part of the Ghost, demeans 
himself by doing so. The writer nearest akin to Shakespeare 
questions whether he “ever unlocked his heart with a sonnet- 
key”: 


Did Shakespeare ? 
If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 
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Poets are apt to stamp their fleeting feelings with the impression of 
enduring truth. 

Many actors love their profession: those who most abuse it are 
often the slowest to leave the boards. Acting is hereditary in 
many families ; and it is clear that the evils of a business to 
which many parents devote their children must be out-weighed 
by its advantages. Men are inclined to decry their own professions. 
The advantages are known to all the world, the disadvantages 
only to those who go behind the curtain. Thus Bolingbroke 
always ran down public life. Lord Shrewsbury declared he would 
rather his son were a hangman than a statesman. Salvini is 
quoted as having regretted that the sleep-walking scene was not 
given to Macbeth. It is intellectually conceivabie that Macbeth 
should have been tormented by a nightmare of that sort ; and this 
only shows that Salvini, over-absorbed in his own part, did not 
heed the magnificent inspiration that represents the unflinch- 
ing, self-controlled woman as suffering the same agony as the 
weaker man when her will cannot keep watch. 

An actor certainly cares little for any character but his own 
when he loses himself in his part. It is deplorable we admit ; 
but it is the same in real life. Each man imagines himself the 
hero of the life-drama in which he is acting, and would fail to put 
the utmost energy of heart and soul into his work if it were not 
so. Artistically this may be a mistake; but it is not a mistake 
when all artists are equally great, so that each part can be 
amplified to the utmost without detriment to the rest. A great 
actor is naturally tempted to over-emphasize his part when he 
feels that he alone makes the play live. This does not prove 
the stage unworthy, but only that there are not sufficient worthy 
actors on it. 

“ Actors have nothing to do with literature and criticism—that is my case.” 
That actors are rarely critics we admit. That is why critics 
exist. If artists absorbed all characteristics of perfection, the 
useful writers of such volumes as the one before us would be out 
of work. The critical faculty rarely attends men of genius. 
The step between the Sublime and the Ridiculous is a small 
one ; those who are ever on the look-out to avoid the Ridiculous 
rarely reach the Sublime. 

A famous Roman declared that he made laws, he did not 
follow them. “My business is to create, not to criticize,” 


Cc 2 
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George Eliot once remarked. The artist is the man who makes, 
the critic the man who takes to pieces and examines. Which 
profession is finer, more soul-inspiring, more worthy of honour 
and applause, we will not try to answer. As to actors having 
nothing to do with literature, that we deny. Our great dra- 
matic authors would never have produced their immortal works 
had the dramatic and literary arts not been akin to one another. 

The imperfection of all stage representations of classical parts 
results from the fact that no man has the genius for acting that 
Shakespeare had for writing. Shakespeare himself could not 
play the part of Hamlet ; but he wrote the play that it might be 
acted. When the critic, speaking of Irving, says that he does not 
represent Shakespeare’s Hamlet, he merely means that he does 
not represent the critic’s notion of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Every human being receives an individual impression of a work 
of art, and it is the privilege of the actor and of the critic to record 
their impressions for the benefit of the world at large. The 
public, accustomed to accept great works unthinkingly, is indebted 
to all actors, painters, and critics who conscientiously endeavour 
to interpret the masterpieces, for they shed a new light upon them, 
even if it be but a dim light. 

It is not true that bad plays offer most scope to great actors ; 
but it is true that there are very few good plays; and it is true 
that it is more essential that a play should be dramatically good 
than that it should be good as a literary work. Such plays as 
“Othello,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and the “Merchant of Venice,” 
are perfect in both respects, and every prominent tragic actor has 
attempted the leading male part in all three. 

Mr. Irving, in late years, has undertaken the following parts : 
Hamlet, Othello, Iago, Macbeth, Shylock, Romeo, Benedick, and 
Malvolio. Mr. Booth, the American tragedian, besides essaying 
many of these, has appeared in “ King Lear.” 

The very greatness of Shakespeare’s plays causes them to lack 
some desirable qualities: they lack novelty. The potent element 
of surprise (dear alike to novelist and play-writer) cannot exist in 
the works of an author whose every word is known byheart. We 
all know the story of the lady who complained that “Hamlet” 
was “nothing but quotations,” 

Every one has a preconceived opinion as to the way in which 
Shakespearian characters should be represented ; and when the 
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actor fails to please him, declares (as does our author) that 
Shakespeare is not rendered as the poet himself intended. The 
multitude, moreover, only sympathize cordially with the scenes 
and passions of which they have some knowledge in ordinary life. 
Fairy plays such as “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” tragedies such 
as “ King Lear,” fail to appeal to general sympathy, because they 
represent circumstances and emotions at once rare and not easily 
realized. One of the most marvellous plays in the English 
language, “The Cenci,” cannot be performed because Shelley 
treats of a phase of life at once so uncommon and so terrible 
that people shrink from it in horror. 

Theatrical managers are slow, it is true, to recognize merit in 
new plays. “Nothing succeeds like success” is a saying likely 
to be remembered by managers, for to them failure often implies 
bankruptcy, and they suffer the double loss of money and prestige 
when a “run” is overshort. It would be a matter for regret, a 
sign of decadence, if actors were content to appear only in old 
plays, every word of which has been repeated, discussed, and 
re-discussed in bygone ages. In Elizabethan times the cry was 
all for novelty and excitement. Men wanted to see their own 
ideas reflected on the stage: Shakespeare answered to the call. 
The cry again is heard. The present age has been accused of 
being a purely critical age; but it is more than this. There is a 
restless spirit of energy—a noble spirit of discontent abroad. 
The world is waiting to be wakened to new enthusiasm. Old and 
young—those who are fresh-hearted, those who are world. weary— 
all are attracted by the stage. The stage is, we confess, crowded 
by vulgar, vain, vapid, even vicious people. There are fine plays 
to be acted, audiences to enjoy them, theatres in which to produce 
them. The question is: How can good and worthy actors be 
found and encouraged to persevere? Not by continuing to hold 
the actor’s profession in disrepute; not by feebly condemning a 
calling that is universally enjoyed and applauded ;: but by boldly 
upholding its legitimate beauties, and by forcibly decrying all 
those who seek to lower it by their actions, their words, or their 
deeds. 
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A German Court-Theatre. 


By WILHELM F. BRAND. 


ANY an Englishman, when visiting one of the better 
theatres in Germany, often wonders how such large 
establishments can be kept up by the comparatively small 
entrance-fees that are charged, not being aware that it is the King 
of the land, or the municipal authorities of the place, that pay 
half—and, indeed, generally the greater half—for his own as well 
as for the other seats in the house. For, abroad, well-conducted 
theatres and opera-houses are considered not only places of 
amusement, but also of culture and refinement—at any rate, the 
“ Hof-Theater” and others that are kept up by some subvention. 
They all closely resemble each other in their working order. To 
obtain a knowledge of this, it would therefore suffice to look 
more closely into one of them. And, if for this purpose, I have 
chosen that of Hanover, it is not because it is our leading theatre, 
but because it is neither better nor worse than a good many 
others, and therefore ab uno disce omnes. 

The Court Theatre of Hanover was in great flourish under 
the former kings of that country, who took a great personal 
interest in it; but when George V., in 1866, was driven away, its 
very existence became doubtful for a short period. However, 
Prussia happily learned in time that the keeping up of such an 
establishment would help to pacify the then rather turbulent 
spirits of the Hanoverians ; and the King of Prussia, from his 
privy purse, granted some half a million of marks annually for 
its maintenance; acting at the same time in an equally generous 
as well as politic manner towards the Court-theatres of Cassel 
and Wiesbaden, which he had also deprived of their respective 
princely supporters. With the sum of £25,000 per annum in 
hand, apart from the receipts for the sale of seats, a manager can 
go a good long way, especially in Germany, where things are so 
cheap. The post of manager, or “Hof-Intendant,” is as 
much one of honour as of importance, and is at this moment 
ably filled by Herr Bronsart von Schellendorf, the brother of the 
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present War Minister. As the social standing of the Intendant 
is very high, so is that of the artists—as far as their private life 
admits—a very good one, though of course it cannot be main- 
tained that they are still more the spoiled children of society than 
their English colleagues seem to be at present. 

Twenty-five thousand pounds is a pretty large sum for a 
manager to have in his hands, and yet, if one considers that he 
has to provide a different entertainment every night, one cannot 
help wondering how he can manage it. But that is what an 
audience in a town like Hanover requires, where a good many of 
the inhabitants visit the theatre very frequently, and where there 
is rarely another playhouse worth speaking of. As there is no 
change of houses there must be a change of the play ; and the run 
of a piece for two or three nights consecutively would soon leave 
the house empty. Even the very form of entertainment must 
change continually. If there is a drama given one night, there 
is almost invariably an opera to be heard the next. Considering 
all that, the staff of artists the house possesses surely is not too 
large. There are sixteen solo-singers, forty-seven chorus-singers, 
and twenty ballet-dancers, apart from the pupils of the “Chor- 
schule,” as well as those of the “ Ballet-schule.” Then there 
are twenty-four actors, not counting the “supers,” who also in the 
dramas are taken principally from the chorus-singers ; and where 
their number does not suffice, soldiers are told off for the purpose, 
whilst in some other towns university students occasionally go in 
for that sort of fun. Then, considering that different scenery and 
dresses are required every night, the eighty-one scenic artists, 
scene-shifters, tailors, and workmen of all kinds that are regularly 
employed, can scarcely be supposed to produce such scenic effects as 
are to be witnessed at some of the large London theatres, which in 
this respect are altogether unrivalled in the world. The orchestra 
is composed of seventy-five performers. Counting, in addition to 
all these, fifteen box-keepers and twenty-eight different officials of 
all kinds, we find that the number of persons regularly employed 
by the theatre amounts to 306, apart from those supernumeraries 
mentioned above. 

Another piece every night, of course, does not mean a new 
piece each time. A play may not be given two nights running ; 
but, if successful, there is no reason why it should not be pro- 
duced at intervals of a few weeks. Examining thus the répertoire 
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of the last year, there were performed 137 dramas and 123 
operas during nine months, for there are three months’ holidays 
during the summer ; but only eighty-six different pieces were 
given ; so that on an average every piece is performed about three 
times a year, forty-five pieces—or more than half—seeing the 
footlights only once during that year; one comedy, “ Der neue 
Stifts-Arzt,” scored the maximum of all representations, being 
performed ten times ; whilst of operas, “Lohengrin” came first, 
with seven performances. In Berlin, where there are two different 
houses of the Royal Theatre—one for the drama, the other for 
the opera—in the former, “ Die Rantzau” was played twenty-five 
times ; whilst, in the latter, “Carmen ”—the Emperor’s favourite 
opera—was performed twenty times. It need scarcely be said 
that even the eighty-six different pieces performed during the nine 
months in Hanover were not all newly produced during that period, 
most of them belonging to the standing répertoire of the house 
year after year. 

Nevertheless, a fair variety is offered, so that the tastes—at 
least the legitimate tastes !—of all may be satisfied to some 
extent. All poets, all countries, are represented as far as possible. 
Thus I have seen, for instance, Byron’s “ Manfred” performed in 
Hanover. What English manager would venture upon a similar 
undertaking, though the author was his countryman? But is it 
always the paying pieces only that deserve to be performed ? 
Surely not. “Die Kunst soll nicht nach Brod gehen;” and a 
Court-theatre is supposed to be above such a question as 
“Does it pay?” It only has to ask, “What do I owe to the 
public? what to the poets? what to art in general?” and boldly 
face the recurrence of what I am credibly informed happened in 
Hanover not long ago, that the money taken at the doors one 
night amounted to the paltry sum of six shillings, apart, of 
course, from the regular subscriptions that are taken for nearly a 
quarter of the seats in the house. The ordinary price for a stall 
being about four shillings, and for an “Erster Rang” (or dress- 
circle) seat a trifle more, subscribers get a further reduction of 
some twenty-five per cent. So it happens that, even if all the 
seats of the house are sold out, the receipts only amount to 
£150 a night, and, on special nights, the prices being slightly 
raised, to £188 and £230 respectively. The average receipts 
for the whole period of nine months do not quite come up to 
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£25,000. Even taking into account the £25,000 granted by 
his Majesty, the expenses of the whole must therefore be 
under £50,000 a year, and the pay of the artist, accordingly. 

An actor with £400 to £500 a year may well be content, 
and even for a singer to get more than £1,000 per annum is 
quite the exception. However, if their income is comparatively 
moderate, it is, on the other hand, as secure as the throne of the 
land; and, after a certain number of years, any one connected with 
the “ Hof-Biihne”—be he an artist or a scene-shifter—is entitled 
to a pension. Besides, they have three months’ holidays in the 
year, and during the other nine months their services are seldom 
required oftener than two evenings a week. So they have yet 
time for occasional “Gastspiele” at the theatres of other towns, 
just as Hanover itself frequently receives artists from them as 
“ guests ”—sometimes only for the sake of variety, but oftener with 
a view to an engagement. Whenever there is a place to be filled 
at the theatre, some candidates appear in a part or two, 
and, though the final engagement rests with the Intendant only, 
he is naturally glad to take the verdict of the public into account. 
For every style of character is represented by special actors. 
So the stereotype réles of old men, for instance, are easily 
classified as “Heldenvater,’ “péres nobles,” and “Komische 
Alten,” just as there are, amongst lovers, the heroic lover, the 
drawing-room lover, &c. ; but, as the line cannot always be dis- 
tinctly drawn, of course one actor sometimes encroaches on the 
borders of the other. On the whole, they have to play whichever 
part they are told, provided it is in their line. And if the style 
of character they represent in one play is the leading part, and 
in another little more than that of a super, they have to submit 
to the latter with as good a grace as if it were the principal. 
Hence the good all-round performances one may witness at such 
a place, 

The Court-theatre in Hanover, as may be supposed, is very 
vast, and an ornament to the town. Standing, as it does, in 
a large open space in the centre of the town, it is equally 
accessible from all parts. There being sometimes two or three 
different rehearsals of as many different plays at the same hour, 
and the ordinary practice of the chorus, and also of the ballet, 
going on as well, a good many large rooms are required apart from 
the stage and auditorium. In addition to them there are a large 
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“Concert-Saal,” long rows of dressing-rooms, offices, &c., and 
commodious “foyers,” where one may comfortably await one’s 
carriage. For carriage-people, also, a fine, sheltered portico is 
erected. For them everything is made convenient ; only—the 
Carriages are wanting. Not that the good people of Hanover do not 
possess any, but, there being no distance to drive, no evening dress 
required, and the performance over by ten o'clock, comparatively 
very few people require a carriage. This early concluding of a 
performance, which generally begins about seven, suits almost 
everyone. For those who do not consider ten P.M. their hour for 
retiring-delight in taking a stroll through some concert-garden, or 
meeting their friends at their ‘‘Stamm-Kneipe,” a good many of 
whom they are sure to have previously seen at the theatre, the 
central and nightly general meeting-place for all. 

This system of a Royal subvention does not necessarily stifle 
private enterprise in such matters, especially in large towns, as a 
Court-theatre would never produce any operetta or farce—unless 
of the very first order—or spectacular and sensational plays, and 
the like. But, on the whole, the system is so much approved of 
in Germany that towns which are not blessed with a Royal 
theatre help themselves by creating a similar house with the 
assistance of municipal support. So towns like Frankfurt, Ham- 
burg, Leipzig, &c., have their “ Stadt-Theater ” rivalling in excel- 
lence many a “ Hof-Theater,” the municipal authorities taking 
for their motto, as the splendid curtain of the Hanoverian 
Theatre has it: 


** Didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores nec sinet esse feros.”’ 


; 


TRAGEDY AND ComEDy.—Rousseau makes this distinction between 
tragedy and comedy. In comedy, the plot turns on marriage; in tragedy, 
it turns on murder. The whole intrigue, in the one and the other, turns on 
this grand event—will they marry? will they not ?—will they murder, or 
not ?—this is the first act. There will be a marriage—there will be no 
murder ; this gives birth to the second act. A new mode of marrying 
and of murdering is prepared for the third act. A difficulty impedes the 
marriage or the murder, which the fourth act discusses. At last the mar- 
riage and the murder are effected for the benefit of the fifth act, and last. 
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Mr. Irving’s Second American 


Tour. 


New York, December 6, 1884. 


HOPE no American will launch the thunders of excom- 

munication if I maintain that New York is not an ideal 
place to live in. A stranger who wanted to be severe might say 
that the Empire City is a kind of reduced London, with 
very much of the charm of London left out. Without going 
so far, or adopting Mr. Ruskin’s belief that New York ought 
to be destroyed, I must respectfully record my conviction 
that even the theory that beauty is in the eye and not in the 
object, will not make this city beautiful. I have tried hard by 
the light of the moon to discover the sublime and the picturesque 
in the elevated railroad. Undesirably comfortable is that piece 
of engineering. When you are whisked past second-floor windows 
in a spacious and almost luxurious car, you do not ponder very 
deeply on the inconvenience and irritation which your journey may 
cause to people who are engaged in sleep or contemplation in 
the neighbouring houses. But surveyed from the street below, the 
elevated railroad is a horror. Nor is it easy to reconcile the eye 
to the forest of telegraph-poles which fill the city. Yet you feel 
that your “personal pang” is not shared by the citizens who have 
cheerfully sacrificed the beautiful to the necessities of prompt and 
easy communication. Americans are a nervous people; but the 
roar of the trains through the streets and the plaintive scream of 
the telephone whistle do not agitate the community. In America, 
the telephone is a fearful and wonderful engine of torture. For a 
few cents you can torment the tympanum of your enemy for five 
or ten minutes, according to the measure of your malignity. But 
the climax of this terror has been attained by the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage. That worthy preacher proposes to reach by telephone 
the ears of such of his congregation as happen to be detained 
at home by indisposition. How many a man lying helpless will 
bless the excellent divine when withering denunciations of the 
wicked come droning through a tube! It is a sweet and humane 
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device. But the stranger may forget these minor evils of an over- 
strained civilization whenhestands on Brooklyn Bridge—that marvel 
of engineering skill—and gazes at the island where Bartholdi’s 
statue of Liberty will some day get itself erected ; when he walks 
up Fifth Avenue and surveys the magnificent Cathedral, and the 
mansions of millionaires who decorate their walls with mother-of- 
pearl panels and brocaded silk ; when he passes the whole length 
of that great streak of bustling activity, Broadway, and observes 
the many-storied buildings devoted to commerce ; when he muses 
in Central Park—by the way, you must never tell an American that 
Hyde Park is as big as Central Park, for he will promptly con- 
found you with statistics, showing that the latter is the larger by 
several hundred acres ; when you wander through the glories of 
Tiffany’s, taste the seductive cookery of Delmonico’s, and ponder 
on the strange fortunes of the proprietor of that gorgeous 
caravanserai, the Hoffman House; and when you reflect with an 
enthusiastic friend of mine, that New York commands the most 
varied market of dainties in the world, where you will find in one 
day all the produce of all the climes of the American continent. 
Think, too, that in this city may be found the rarest treasures of 
Japanese art, such as collectors in London and Paris have not dreamt 
of. There are astute Americans who have obtained from needy 
daimios in Japan the most precious porcelain and tapestries— 
china that is kept perpetually swathed in jealous folds, and rugs 
that are hoarded away in chests. Where are the chiffonniers of 
Chelsea and South Kensington and Bedford Park? Are they 
so spiritless that they stop at home, idly vapouring over common- 
place bric-d-brac, while their American 'rivals ransack the wonders 
of the East? But there are disappointments in New York. I 
was in a Japanese curiosity-shop one day, when the shopwoman, 
in a mysterious whisper, said, “Would you like to see something 
you can’t see anywhere else?” The thrill of some imminent 
marvel ran through my veins. I followed her breathlessly into a 
corner. Out of a drawer she took a bottle which contained a 
horrible, shapeless, sickly-yellow substance. “It’s Guiteau’s 
finger,” she said with a gleam of triumph in her eye. “When 
his body was handed over to the dissectors at Washington, one of 
them gave my husband this.” Such a curiosity in an Oriental 
collection reminded me of the immortal words of Bunthorne : 
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** T am not fond of all one sees 
That's Japanese.” 


Amidst all this jumble of art and eccentricity there is one figure 
which no visitor to New York can forget. It is the statue of 
Admiral Farragut, in Madison Square, that indomitable old sailor 
who did so much to shatter the resources of the South in the 
Civil War. The sculptor is Mr. St. Gaudens, purely an American, 
though his name denotes a foreign element in some former 
generation. He has performed the difficult task of making heroic 
a figure clad in naval uniform; and the inspiration expressed in 
the inscription on the monument, that those who came after 
Farragut, “and who will owe him so much, may see him as 
he was seen by friend and foe,” has been perfectly realized by the 
artist. 


There is a good deal more of the artistic spirit in New York 
than may be discerned by the casual observer. Everything is 
not given up to the Juggernaut of dollars. If chance should 
take the stranger into the offices of the Century magazine, he will 
rub his eyes and wonder whether he is in a new world. Here is 
the perfection of zsthetic decoration, and it seems impossible 


that the clerks should write anything but triolets in their ledgers. 
Doors are replaced by fortiéres, and there is a mingling of soft- 
coloured wood and pleasant pictures and delightful curtains which 
make Broadway look sorry and sordid when you return to the street. 
The Century magazine suggests the Century Club, where there 
is a genial knot of artists and men of letters, and men of business 
who do not lose their literary tastes in commerce. Then there is 
the Authors’ Club, snug and cosy ; and in the same building are 
the Fencers, whose maitre d’armes, an alert little man, with a 
bright eye glancing through his helmet, pauses in a bout with a 
pupil, to make you welcome. 

Out of the Tile Club, which is approached through a narrow 
passage dimly lighted by a lantern, and leading to one of the 
oldest little houses in New York, has sprung much fine work, 
including the new school of American wood-engraving, which has 
made no small noise in the world. And if you find your way 
down that passage into a little room, which is fragrant with 
perfume dearest to the nostrils of man, you will hear an excellent 
song and a good story; and amidst the pictures scattered about 
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you will be struck by the portrait of the sweet-faced model who 
lives upstairs, and takes care of the house and her mother and 
her three little sisters, and who is beginning to paint with a skill 
which is vigorously commended by that pleasant company of 
artists, 

And if you want more stately quarters in club-land, you can 
repair to the Lotos, which has a marvellous glass door and melli- 
fluous minions in livery, and a smoking-room illuminated by the 
electric light and decorated with sweet reasonableness. There 
was a lively scene in this club when Mr. Irving appeared there 
the first Saturday after his arrival in New York. The mild-eyed, 
melancholy lotos-eaters assembled in great force, received him 
with enthusiastic acclamations, and did their utmost to produce in 
his mind that contentment with his lot which might have made 
him sing : 

Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam. 


That evening reminds me of another scene, when Mr. Irving 
had a similar reception at the banquet given by the Press Club 
of New York to certain of its members who had been elected to 
public offices. It is a remarkable feature of American politics 
that, after the most bitter contest within living memory, party 
feeling has been subdued by the influence of citizenship. On this 
occasion nothing was said that could excite political controversy, 
although full scope was given to discursiveness by this liberal 
announcement: “ The plan of permitting each speaker to talk on 
whatever subject he may choose, has been adopted to meet the 
requirements of speakers who usually declare their ability to 
speak to any other toast than the one selected for them.” I must 
say that this liberty was fully exercised by the orators, who told 
all the good stories they could think of. 

Perhaps the palm belongs to Mr. Chauncey Depew, one of the 
most brilliant lawyers in the States, for his anecdotes of Horace 
Greeley. One of them I will venture to repeat. Greeley was 
seated at his desk one day, when a missionary collector came and 
said: “Mr. Greeley, will you subscribe to a fund for saving two 
millions of people from going to hell?” “Not a darned cent,” 
squeaked the editor of the 7ribune; “most of them don’t know 
they are there already!” By the way, it was Mr. Depew who, in 
a speech at Yale the other day, declared that Henry Irving had 
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done more than any Englishman in recent years to cement the 
good feeling between England and America. 

And Mr. Depew’s name reminds me of another distinguished 
American, Mr. Evarts, of whom there is a story which may be 
interesting at a time when all candidates for office in America 
are unusually expectant. A certain citizen asked Mr. Evarts, who 
was then Secretary of State, for a post abroad. “There is 
nothing but a consulate in Spain,” was the answer; “do you 
know Spanish?” The applicant said he was not intimately 
acquainted with that language, but he thought that a month with 
a tutor would make him competent to take the office. “Very 
well,” said Mr. Evarts; “come back in a month.” So the ambi- 
tious citizen got a tutor, and worked several hours a day till he 
was tolerably proficient in the ordinary colloquialisms of Spain. 
Then he went back to Washington. “Oh,” said Mr. Evarts, “we 
filled up the post last week.” “Then what am I to do with all 
this Spanish?” demanded the indignant candidate. “I don’t 
know,” said Evarts. Then, as if a bright idea had struck him, 
“Why, of course you can read ‘ Don Quixote’ in the original.” 

After a long depression, theatrical affairs in this city show a 
marked revival of energy. Mr. Irving’s return has given a fillip 
to controversy, and his Hamlet especially has been the cause of 
much literary exercise. There can be no two opinions as to his 
conquest of the public and of most of the critics. Some writers 
who have hitherto observed a hostile attitude have been completely 
won by the Hamlet. On the other hand, it has been announced 
in one quarter that this Hamlet could not be popular; and that 
Mr. Irving ought to cease to represent the tragedy in America. 
The great audiences to which “ Hamlet” has been played afford 
the best testimony to the popularity of the representation. Never 
since Mr. Irving first played the Danish Prince has he made a 
deeper impression on his public in this character than he has made 
here. There are critics who admit its fine qualities, but complain 
that it is melodramatic. One of them took exception to the 
opening of the soliloquy, “To be or not to be,” on this ground. If 
anybody can explain in what the melodramatic characteristic of 
this part of the performance consists, he will add something to the 
curiosities of literature. If to be real, vivid, and human, instead 
of merely declamatory and rhetorical, is to be melodramatic, 
then the critics who see this quality in Mr. Irving’s soliloquies have 
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a slight account to settle with Shakespeare. But after all, this is 
a small matter. There can be no doubt that Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
has taken its place in the gallery of great theatrical achievements 
in this country. No man could watch the audience every time 
the tragedy was represented without seeing that it made the most 
vivid and novel impression on their minds and emotions. As for 
Miss Terry, nothing could be more complete than the success of 
her Ophelia. It has won the tribute of many tears. 

Nor can there be any dispute as to the success of “Twelfth 
Night.” As in Boston, so in New York, this play has at- 
tracted immense numbers of people, who have enjoyed it 
thoroughly from beginning to end. There has never been a dull 
moment, and it would be difficult to exaggerate the impression 
made by the entire engagement. rrtistically and financially 
the result of Mr. Irving’s third visit to New York has placed 
beyond all possibility of doubt the realization of the highest hopes 
he may have built upon this tour. All the forebodings of failure 
or only partial success, owing to various considerations—chief 
among them the political ferment in America—have gone to the 
limbo of dire mistakes. That the receipts for the two perform- 
ances on Saturday last—“ Hamlet” and “Louis XI.”—should 
have reached the extraordinary total of £1,300, shows how 
zealously and thoroughly the public have supported the enterprise. 
And the receipts for the four weeks’ engagement at the Star 
Theatre exceed those of the last month that Mr. Irving spent in 
this city. Every play in Mr. Irving’s repertory has strengthened 
its hold upon the public, and has been received more enthusi- 
astically at the last representation than at the first: a more 
significant fact than this it would be impossible to state. 

The Star does not compare very favourably with the best 
theatres in New York. The Metropolitan Opera House and the 
Academy of Music are almost too large for dramatic entertain- 
ment, but the Grand Opera House is a fine theatre. Here it was, 
by the way, that I first heard a professed imitation of the London 
Cockney dialect in a strong American accent. This accent is a 
difficult theme for the foreigner to handle, but I may say without 
guile that some of the most agreeable intonations that linger in 
my ear I have heard in an American theatre. There is a lady 
at Daly’s—Miss Edith Kingdon is her name—whose voice would 
charm the most prejudiced of Britishers. A very pleasant enter- 
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tainment is generally to be found at Daly’s Theatre, though Mr. 
Daly was lately unwise enough to set his admirable company the 
uncongenial task of representing the feudal manners of a blue- 
blooded aristocracy. It is odd to see in a theatre like this such 
a primitive arrangement as a light thrown on the stage from the 
back of the gallery. This crudity is not so surprising in the 
Casino, which seems to be managed on a good old-fashioned plan, 
though its Moorish decorations, the electric light in the audi- 
torium, and the ingenious construction of the seats, contrast 
strangely with the primeval methods of stage-effect. Of every 
three seats in the Casino two may be folded up, so as to permit 
free access from one row to another. A similar expedient is 
practised at the Union Square Theatre, where, moreover, the back 
of your seat clings fondly to your spine when you lean forward. 
Wallack’s Theatre—where the veteran, Lester Wallack, has been 
playing some of his best parts with all his old distinction—is a 
pretty house ; and the Madison Square Theatre deserves all that has 
been said in praise of its revolving stage. Perhaps it is fastidious 
to suggest that the orchestra in the theatre where Miss Fanny 
Davenport is playing in “ Fédora” should be a little more abreast 
of the times, for the performance of the gentleman who fatigues 
himself by producing imitations of barnyard melodies seem to 
belong to a bygone age. Over “on the Surrey side,” that is to 
say, in Jersey city, the laurels of the drama are monopolized by a 
clever little personage, who is said to have made a fortune out of 
a strange conglomeration of tricks which passes as a drama of 
modern life. There is an immense variety of tastes in this as in 
every country, and he is an unfortunate artist who does not suc- 
ceed in pleasing one of them. Even the ingenious gentleman 
who, with the exquisite delicacy of his class, gave a caricature of 
Mr. Irving as Shylock, at the entertainment for the benefit of the 
Actors’ Fund, yesterday, after the tragedian had played in the 
trial scene from “ The Merchant of Venice,” had his admirers. Mr. 
Irving had the felicity of witnessing part of this burlesque from 
the box where he sat chatting with Mr. Cleveland, the President- 
elect. Last night the other candidate for the suffrages of the 
American people, Mr. Blaine, saw the performance of “ Twelfth 
Night” at the Star, and came behind the scenes to say gracious 
things, 

Of all the entertainments in New York the most curious, 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. V. D 
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perhaps, was that lately given at Chickering Hall by Mr. George 
Cable and Mr. Clemens, better known as Mark Twain. A greater 
contrast between two men wasnever seen. Mr. Cable has a 
bright Southern face, small short figure, and a bright penetrating 
voice, of which he scarcely knows the value yet. Mark Twain 
is a tall man, loosely made, who strolls upon the platform and 
looks round with an air of pained surprise, as much as to say, 
“They told me you would come, but I didn’t believe it!” He 
has a deep voice, with a peculiar drawl, which lends piquancy to 
the humour of his stories. I cannot say that Mr. Cable’s readings 
from his own novels were entirely interesting. They seemed 
sometimes to lack the fibre necessary for dramatic effect in 
recitation. One story of the war, descriptive of a woman’s night- 
ride with her child through the Federal lines, was very graphic ; 
but the rest were too purely literary to make a deep impression on 
the listener. Mr. Cable did one thing which is probably new in 
the history of dramatic readers. He began by singing, without 
accompaniment, a kind of croning wail in negro dialect. Presently 
he changed the key in order that “any of the congregation who 
wished ” might join in the melody. This curious alliance between 
the platform and the camp-meeting was an interesting illustration 
of the character and associations of the novelist who has revealed 
some neglected phases of life in the Southern States. As for 
Mark Twain, he had only to tell his stories of a desperate 
encounter with an interviewer, from whom he successfully con- 
cealed his crime, and of the happily averted duel in Kansas where 
in early times it was impossible to hold your own in the circles of 
fashion unless you had shot somebody or had been shot yourself. 
He had only to tell these delightful yarns to put every one into 
the best possible humour. The climax of the duel story is not to 
be forgotten. After an eloquent denunciation of the barbarous 
and sanguinary usage, which he entreated everybody to help him 
in putting down, he said: “ And now that I am old, if any man 
were to send me a challenge, I should take him by the hand, lead 
him to a secluded spot, and kill him.” It may be that all the 
humour lies in unexpected shocks, which are not so thrilling after 
reflection ; but at the moment the effect is irresistible. 

I am afraid that Englishmen are too apt to judge of American 
life and manners by the momentary shocks they receive in this 
city. When you nearly twist your ankle in a hole in the 
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side-walks, or break your toes against a jagged flagstone; when 
you see gentry of an ill-favoured type picking their teeth at 
street-corners as they sit on a kind of throne to have their boots 
blacked ; when you hear of the exploits of adventurous reporters 
who are determined to have the latest “fashionable intelligence ;” 
when you read that at a certain entertainment “great heroes 
of the footlights forgot their august quality, and condescended to 
smile upon coquettish comédiennes, and to chuck ballet-girls under 
the chin ”—a wholly imaginary picture of theatrical manners— ; 
when you learn how a certain judge’s “ melting eyes”’ were 
riveted on a shoe which a lady took off her foot in court, and how 
she expressed a desire to “mash” him; when you are told that 
a candidate for vocal honours, who believed herself badly used by 
the critics, pointed to some flowers and exclaimed, “Every rose 
has been plucked from those baskets to give to those dear 
reporters. Oh, I love them! The idea of their treating me so 
shamefully ! I’ve always been good to them, and to criticize me in 
that way when they don’t know one note from another! I think 
it’s downright mean ;”—-when you receive all these little shocks, 
the immediate effect is not agreeable. But it is a much greater 
shock to a proper sense of eternal fitness to suppose that American 
manners are made up of these things. No Englishman, who is 
at all sensible of the manifold mummeries of society in his own 
country, would care to have English manners judged by their 
standard. It is an excellent corrective to British arrogance 
to remember the ease with which Mr. Gotobed, in Trollope’s 
novel, “The American Senators,’ picked holes in the social 
and political institutions which he went to England to study. 
Perhaps that great class of Americans who live at home amidst 
all the domestic comforts, and occasionally wonder why English- 
men should say that there is no home-life in New York ; perhaps 
the clear-sighted honest men who know perfectly well what are the 
real merits of the copyright question, but are like the courteous and 
genial publisher who said yesterday with a merry smile, “ Well, I 
confess I am weary of the whole business: there’s a friend of 
mine over the way; go to him, and he will get on a table to give 
you an address ;” perhaps the cultured editor, frank, sympathetic and 
refined, who says with a sigh that this is a stiff-necked generation : 
perhaps these people do not make a constant effort to place their 
views of life in the mind’s eye of the whole world. But if we be- 
D2 
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think ourselves of the errors and shortcomings which we survey 
with easy tolerance at home, we shall not be so ready to rush 
through America, regarding everything with a disdainful sniff, and 
to hurry a book through the press on our return, in order to show 
that all the possibilities of Democracy have been exhausted. 

One thing, at all events, is certain. Of the kindness with which 
visitors from the old country are everywhere received in this, it is 
impossible to speak too warmly. Here and there you will 
occasionally find a citizen who is prone to belabour the Britisher 
in the abstract, but he is like the American in the story, who, after 
a furious denunciation of England, and a declaration that all 
Englishmen ought to be shot, turned to a Briton, and, quite 
innocent of irony, said warmly, “ When are you coming down to 
my place to stay a few weeks, and have some shooting?” Now 
and then the American eagle flaps his wings over some article in 
an English journal. I learned from one scribe the other day that 
something in the Saturday Review was “ an outrage on syntactical 
decency.” But an Englishman who comes here, and does not try 
to go through society as if he were a fretful porcupine, will find 
most people prepared to be to his virtues ever kind, and to his 
faults a little blind. 


ae 


KEAN IN Pawn.—When Kean became the star of the day, he played at 
Richmond for one night in “ Othello.” The manager, Klanert, was an old 
friend of the tragedian’s. Kean received half the receipts for his services, 
amounting to £70. After the play, he adjourned to the “Star and 
Garter” with the friends that came with him from London. A sumptuous 
supper—cards to follow. Play at loo and whist ran high. Before daylight, 
Kean was minus his £70 and £10 more. His friends remained to breakfast. 
Kean sent the following note to Klanert by a waiter :— 

“ DEAR JACK,—I’'m in pawn. Take me out like a trump, as you are. 
Send me a £10 note by the waiter. I don’t like to borrow of my friends, 
or to stain our cloth by not paying. The £10 will make ‘ Richard himself 
again.’—Yours, KEAN.” 
Of course, “‘ Jack” sent the needful, and Kean was released. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor, 


UR valued musical critic, Mr. Wm. Beatty-Kingston, sends the 
following “Genesis of a Farce ” :— 

In these degenerate days it takes two men—sometimes three—to write 
a play, or even to adapt one from a foreign tongue. Perhaps it may 
be doubted that the results of this method of producing theatrical pieces, 
by division of labour, are altogether satisfactory, or that contemporary 
dramas, comedies, and even farces exhibit the creative spontaneity or con- 
structive unity characterizing their forerunners, for the most part written by 
men who could dispense with the assistance of collaborateurs. Even now, 
though it is the fashion for dramatic authors to work in couples, the most 
effective, and consequently popular, pieces—at least in France and Germany 
—are the intellectual offspring of exceptions to the general rule, such as 
Sardou, the younger Dumas and Ohnet, Lindau, von Moser, and L’Arronge. 
Many entertaining plays, however, that hold the stage for hundreds of 
nights at a stretch are the outcome of two intelligences, temporarily com- 
bined in such sort as to supplement each other with more or less fitness ; 
the one taking charge of the plot, situations, and “ gag,” whilst the other 
provides the dialogue ; or haply each partner in the enterprise dealing with 
his fair share of the piece in its entirety, scene and scene about, so to 
speak. Associates in undertakings of this kind generally keep their methods 
of operation profoundly secret ; all the more interesting and piquant, 
therefore, will be found the revelations recently made by Messrs. Franz and 
Paul von Schoenthan with respect to the genesis of a farce intituled “The 
Rape of the Sabines,” lately produced under their joint names, and which 
has scored an almost unprecedented success in various parts of Germany. 
In the form of a correspondence, epistolary and telegraphic, interchanged 
between the brother-authors last year, and published by their permission in 
the columns of a leading German periodical, the biography of the piece in 
question is narrated with infinite verve and geniality. Its preface, or intro- 
ductory chapter, is set forth in the following letter from Paul von 
Schoenthan (addressed to the editor of the German Illustrated News), 
which, as well as the correspondence above alluded to, I shall endeavour 
to faithfully reproduce in translation. 

“You were so kind as to ask us—the authors of the farce ‘ The Rape 
of the Sabines ’—to furnish you with a few details of the genesis of that 
dramatic co-operative product; and, as the story of its origin is not 
altogether an ordinary one, I gladly comply with your request. Chance, 
the supernatural being who befriends all creative spirits, stood sponsor to 
‘The Rape of the Sabines’ ; and in all probability the simple reproduction 
of a correspondence which took place between my brother and myself 
before we commenced our work will. prove the readiest means of making 
you acquainted with the genesis of the play.” 
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Here follow the letters and telegrams referred to by Herr Paul von 
Schoenthan :— 

** SCHANDAU, Aug. 8, 1883. 

“Yes, my dear fellow, you were perfectly right. This is a capital place. 
I get more real rest here in a day than I do in Vienna in a whole year ; 
and yet, even in this blissful calm, a disturbing element is not lacking, 
thanks to the abominably indiscreet Kur-Liste, which has betrayed my 
presence here. Yesterday I was honoured by a visit from an illustrious 
Roumanian lady who resides and—writes poetry in Dresden. She had a 
white Rembrandt hat on her head and a blue manuscript under her arm, 
both of astounding dimensions. According to my approximative appraise- 
ment, the manuscript contained about three pounds weight of five-footed 
iambics. Upon its cover was inscribed in violet ink, with every imaginable 
variety of calligraphic flourish, ‘The Rape of the Sabines.’. . . . ‘Quite 
incomprehensibly,’ this Roman tragedy had been rejected by the Hofburg 
Theatre at Vienna ; and, as its author was so good as to remember that I 
had accepted the appointment of chief stage-manager at the Vienna Stadt 
Theatre, she recommended me to bring out her child of sorrow upon the 
stage of that establishment. In vain did I endeavour to persuade her that 
the Stadt Theatre was not at all suited to that class of entertainment, and 
that. my recommendation would prove absolutely impotent to obtain her 
tragedy a hearing ; she would not budge an inch, and finally disarmed me 
by the terrific poser, ‘ Did you not produce Spielhagen’s “ Arria and Mes- 
lina”?’ ‘ Wilbrandt’s,’ I ventured to suggest, by way of correction. ‘ Ah, 
yes. I always mix up those two ; for, don’t you see, ....;’ and so it 
went on for another eighteen minutes or so, for this eccentric dame 
mixed up everything anyhow. At length she withdrew, having extorted 
from me the solemn promise that I would read her manuscript at once, 
and let her know what I thought of it in the course of the day. 

* + * * * 

“ As far as this I had written with the agreeable conviction that nothing 
more than a transitory interruption of my peace was to be apprehended. 
But the poetess has just been here again ; this time her head was adorned 
with a blue baretta encircled by feathers. She introduced herself with the 
exclamation, ‘My manuscript!’ No one could have exhibited more 
unhesitating promptitude in handing it to her than I did. “Do you know 
what I am going to do with this ?” she shouted ; and, before I could give 
utterance to my total incapacity for conjecture in that direction, she held up 
before me for inspection a number of the Dresden News, in which there 
was some reference to the inauguratory performance of the German 
Theatre in Berlin, the date of which, by the way, was at that time not even 
fixed. The excited lady regarded this harmless announcement as a sign 
from Heaven, and removed an enormous weight from my breast by ejacu- 
lating, ‘I shall bestow my play upon the German Theatre—I am off to 
Berlin at once.’ In the same breath, however, she pleaded her absolute 
helplessness, and besought me for letters of introduction. This woman, in 
spite of her peculiarities, has a way with her that renders it extremely 
difficult to refuse her anything. But whom can I plant her upon without 
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running the risk of incurring his eternal enmity? ‘The offence is one 
which only a brother can forgive in a brother. I gave her your address ! 
She will call upon you!! It was a step prompted by despair. When all 
is said and done, a man is bound to consider himself even before his 
brother. ‘¢ FRANZ.” 


‘*BERLIN, Aug. 11, 1883. 


“ Frau von W—— made her appearance at my rooms to-day, in a Scotch 
plaid Niniche hat. I don’t know what possessed her to take me for Wil- 
denbruch, whose moustache is much bigger than mine, and who writes 
successful tragedies, whereas I am dramatically blameless. She praised 
my ‘ Harold upon Harold,’ by which she possibly meant Wildenbruch’s 
‘Sacrifice upon Sacrifice,’ and entreated me to make her acquainted, at 
once, with L’Arronge, the venerated theatrical manager and genial author 
of the ‘Bloody Marriage.’ I endeavoured to intimidate her, and to 
impress upon her how audacious it would be to come before the critical 
Berlin public with the first-fruits of her dramatic inspiration. That seemed 
to strike her, but a moment later she remembered that G. von Moser 
had just put his new piece, ‘ The Arrow-Test,’ into rehearsal at Warmbrunn. 
The unhappy creature meant Blumenthal’s ‘ Trial-Shaft.’ ‘ Yes,’ I suggested, 
“under the management of Georgi’—filled with joy as I was by the sweet 
hope that she would start for Warmbrunn on the spot. She gave some 
consideration to the notion of looking up Manager Jacobi (‘ Georgi,’ I 
murmured timidly), but then recollected that a lady could hardly venture to 
take such a step, and piteously implored me to give her some good sound 
advice about the best way of getting her play rehearsed. Nothing occurred 
to me but to refer her to you for assistance. You sent your authoress to 
me ; I send my authoress to you. Sauve qui peut ! “Pau” 


‘© SCHANDAU, Aug. 16, 1883. 

“This affair begins to amuse me. Yesterday at noon the authoress of 
the Roman drama arrived again at Schandau, this time with a travelling cap 
enveloped in a thick blue veil. She caught me in the passage, just inside 
my street door. This female is endowed with sufficient perseverance and 
energy to remove mountains. Just imagine; she declared herself ready to 
make any pecuniary sacrifice in order to bring about an experimental per- 
formance of her play, and it occurred to me that quite lately, during a long 
day’s excursion I made to O——, I had there encountered an out-at-elbows 
strolling manager and eight poverty-stricken mummers. It would bea real 
charity to give the poor devil a helping hand. So, after the table d’héte, I 
drove over to O: with Frau von W——, and introduced her to the said 
manager. That experienced vagabond grasped the situation in a trice, and 
treated my protégée with all the reverence which her sacrificial character 
merited. Negotiations were opened atthe inn in which the mimes had set 
up their head-quarters ; and, as I glided noiselessly from the shabby dining- 
room, I saw her already established at the table (laid for ten) surrounded by 
the manager and his eight acolytes, who had ordered roast goose and 
cucumber salad as one man, stimulated to this bold emprise by the prospect 
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of fattening times to come. She had produced her manuscript, and was 
reading it aloud to the manager, who was listening with an inexpressibly 
stupid, but beaming, expression of countenance. I sneaked off through the: 
garden. At the gate the manager’s wife squeezed my hand with grateful 
emotion. Oh! celestial Poesy, thus dost thou console the oppressed and 
feed the famished ! “‘ FRANZ.” 


‘© BERLIN, Aug. 21, 1883. 


“The annihilation of distance by railways is a curse. Frau von W. 
is back again at Berlin. She seems to put some faith in the experimental 
performance at O——. What do you think this woman wants me to do? 
To induce the Intendant-General of the Royal Theatres, von Huelsen, to 
go over to O , where ‘The Rape of the Sabines’ has already been 
industriously rehearsed. There were ten rehearsals ‘ with costumes and 
properties’ for the first act alone. This, you must know, is the act in 
which the banquet takes place at the palace of King Titus Tatius. It has 
all been done at the author’s expense. In vain I strove to convince her 
that His Excellency Herr von Huelsen’s dislike to travelling was insur- 
mountable ; however, at last she allowed herself to be dissuaded from. 
insisting upon our Intendant-General’s presence at the experimental per- 
formance. Then she broke out with the threat, ‘ But Wilbrandt and Laube 
must positively be there!’ If I understood her rightly, she wrote the part 
of Titus Tatius specially for Wilbrandt ! 

“Tf engine-drivers and pointsmen fulfil their duties accurately, she will 
turn up again to-morrow evening about nine in Schandau, where she will 
straightway exhort you to bring Laube and Wilbrandt over toO . She 
considers your obligation to do so the natural and necessary consequence 
of the trouble you took about the ‘experimental performance.’ Good 
heaven! what a hat that woman had on again to-day ! “ PAUL.” 


(Telegram from Schandau. ) 


“Your letter just received. There is no safety but in flight. Shall take 
advantage of the very next express train to Vienna. “ FRANZ.” 


(Post Card.) 
** VIENNA, Saturday morning. 
“Just arrived, safe and sound. During the night a happy thought 
occurred to me. This whole episode with Frau von W. and her 
Roman tragedy is superb material for a comic piece. I shall set to work. 
to-morrow morning, and see what I can make of it. “ FRANZ.” 


(Post Card.) 
** BERLIN, Saturday morning, 
“This she-Roumanian, with her ‘ Rape of the Sabines,’ has suggested 
the notion to me of writing a farcical piece, based upon all the comic 
incidents of which she has been the heroine. I shall turn to and work 
this idea out as soon as possible. “ PAUL.” 
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( Telegram. ) 
** BERLIN, Sunday morning. 
“Our cards have crossed one another, but our ideas were one and the 
same. I admit your right to precedence, and retire in your favour. 


* Paul.” 
( Telegram.) 


** VIENNA, Sunday morning. 
“Not a bit of it. We will write the picce together. Title: ‘The Rape 
of the Sabines.’ “ FRANZ.” 


And so they did. 


Our Melbourne correspondent writes:—‘ On Saturday, October 4, 
Frank Harvey’s drama, ‘The Workman,’ was produced at the Princess 
Theatre for the first time in the Australian colonies. It was a decided 
failure, so much so that the theatre closed its doors till the arrival of the 
opera company from Sydney on Saturday, October 25, when Planquette’s 
‘Les Cloches de Corneville’ was produced. The only item of interest in 
this production was the first appearance in Australia of Miss Emma 
Chambers, late of your Alhambra, who sang the music allotted to Serpolette. 
She has made a decided and successful evfrée, and, should she be able 
to maintain the same level of excellence achieved in this opera, will do ex- 
tremely well. ‘The Merry Duchess’ will be played for the first time in 
Melbourne on Saturday, November 1, Derby night. It has had a successful 
run in Sydney. ‘The Silver King’ was withdrawn on Monday, October 
13, at the Theatre Royal, for ‘ Extremes, or Men of the Day,’ with Mrs. 
Chippendale as the star actress. On Saturday, October 25, ‘ The Rivals’ 
was produced, replacing ‘ Extremes.’ The season has been a disastrous 
failure. It was in contemplation to play a series of the old comedies, but 
our audiences will not have them. ‘The Silver King’ is to be revived on 
Saturday next, November 1, and will be followed by a revival of ‘ The Turn 
of the Tide.’ ‘Fun on the Bristol’ has been drawing well at the Bijou 
Theatre. On Saturday, November 1, the company vacate the Bijou Theatre 
in favour of Miss Marie De Grey and company, who open in ‘ Moths.’ The 
‘Bristol ’ company open with the same entertainment at St. George’s Hall. 
The only novelty at the Opera House has been the production of ‘ In the 
Ranks,’ on Saturday, October 25. This drama, with Mr. George Rignold 
and Miss Kate Bishop as the hero and heroine, bids fair to have a long 
run. Eduardo Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, has been giving a highly 
successful series of concerts at the Town Hall. Mr. Gerald Massey and 
General Sheridan are lecturing in the neighbouring colonies. ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ with Miss Fanny Reid as Juliet, is drawing fairly well in Adelaide. 
Mr. Wybert Reeve has been playing ‘The Crushed Tragedian’ and 
‘Stolen Verses’ to good business in the same town. Miss De Grey is 
having a highly successful season in Sydney; Frank Harvey’s ‘Woman 
against Woman’ has been her trump card at the Opera House. ‘The 
Wages of Sin’ has been a failure at the Sydney Theatre Royal. New 
Zealand is, at present, overrun with second-rate companies of no particular 
interest.” 
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It is with much regret that I have to record that Mr. E. H. Brooke died, 
from congestion of the lungs, at his residence near Clapham Common, on 
Sunday, November 30. Professionally known as Edward Harcourt Brooke, 
his real name was Edwin James Macdonald Brook. He was born on 
June 12, 1843, so that he was little over forty-one years old at the time of 
his death. After an arduous career in the provinces, Mr. Brooke came to 
London, making his first appearance in the metropolis at the Princess’s 
Theatre on July 10, 1862, as the Lord Chamberlain in “Henry VIII.” 
He established himself at the Adelphi and Sadler’s Wells Theatres. In 
1876, at the Lyceum Theatre, he played Cassio to Mr. Irving’s Othello, and 
Simon Renard in the Laureate’s drama, “ Queen Mary.” In March, 1879, 
he acted Rob Roy in the late Edward Saker’s revival at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool ; and, in December of the following year, he came 
to Sadler’s Wells, where, among other characters, he acted Joseph 
Surface. In April, 1882, he impersonated the Earl of Warwick in Mr. J. 
W. Boulding’s play, ‘‘The King-maker,” at the Adelphi. At the same 
house he had previously played George Fielding in “ It’s Never too Late to 
Mend ;” and here also, in June, 1882, he acted Baradas to Mr. Edwin 
Booth’s Richelieu. He was next selected by Mr. Wilson Barrett to act 
the hero of “ The Silver,King” in the provinces. He impersonated this 
character over four hundred times, playing it within four weeks of his death. 


Fanny Elssler, the celebrated dancer, died at her residence in Vienna on 
Thursday, November 27, at the age of seventy-three. She was born in 
Vienna in 1811, and, having acquired considerabie fame on the Continent, 


was engaged for Her Majesty’s Theatre, where she made her, first appear- 
ance on March 9, 1833. Her success was brilliant, and ten years later she 
successfully competed at the same theatre with Cerito and Adéle Dumilatre, ~ 
having previously made, in conjunction with her sister Theresa, a brilliant 
tour in America. She secured for herself a considerable fortune, and retired 
to her birthplace, where she devoted herself to the exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and, it is said, the preparation of her memoirs for publication. 


A kind correspondent has sent us an extract from an old London news- 
paper in connection with the Macklin disturbance of 1773. 


“* The London Chronicle, Oct. 30, Nov. 2, for 1773. 


Mr. Macklin’s speech to the audience at Covent Garden Theatre last 
Saturday evening, with some proceedings in consequence thereof. 

“Mr. Macklin, last Saturday night, at Covent Garden Theatre, just before 
the play began, entered upon the stage with a large parcel of newspapers 
in his hand, and addressed the audience to the following purport :— 

“¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘‘“ My appearing before you in my own character, instead of that 
which I am this night appointed to perform, is an unexpected measure ; but 
in my distressed condition, from my feelings as a man and an actor, and in 
order to produce decency in this theatre to-night, and from my duty to the 
public, I humbly hope it will be found to be a necessary one. 
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“¢T am sensible that, by a certain set of people, this address to you will 
be deemed a very saucy step, and that their wishes and endeavours will be 
that it may be attended with a very serious and fatal animadversion; but I 
hope and trust that it will excite a very different effect in the minds of the 
candid and the just, when they shall have heard my motive for this pro- 
ceeding, which, with your indulgence and protection, I will humbly lay 
before you.’ 

“ Here the audience, seemingly as with one voice, and with loud applause, 
cried out, ‘ Ay, ay, ay; go on, go on;”’ but the applause and approbation 
being over, a single person in the pit cried out, ‘ No, no, no; you shall not 
be heard—off! off!’ On which the numbers in the pit, with great indig- 
nation, started up, and the whole house cried, ‘Turn him out ; turn him 
out—out, out, out, out with the rascal!’ 

“This was an ill-dressed, mean-looking man, not known to any one in 
the pit who saw him, though great inquiry was made. He begged that he 
might be permitted to keep his place, which, on his promise of keeping 
silence, was granted. Mr. Macklin then proceeded :— 

‘*¢ Through the course of my theatrical life I have constantly thought it 
the duty of an actor, and his best policy, to regulate his conduct in such a 
manner as to merit the credit and esteem of those who know him, so as to 
be able, by moral justness, to defy and to be proof against all insinwations, 
aspersions, or open attacks upon his private character. This has been my 
constant doctrine, this my constant policy; and, as a proof of my practice 
being conformable to these principles, I here appeal, not to hearsay, 
credulity, or party, but to all who know me, and I call upon every indi- 
vidual of the public in this great metropolis to produce, if they can, a single 
instance to the contrary.’ 

“On which a person cried out, ‘ That is a bold challenge, Mr. Macklin.’ 

“To which Mr. Macklin answered, ‘ Sir, I will abide by it, and I repeat 
it—I say, a single instance.’ He proceeded :— 

“‘« From the first of my appearing upon the stage I have met with the 
indulgence, protection, and encouragement of a benevolent public, until I 
attempted to act the part of Macbeth last Saturday. In that attempt I 
have not the least reason to complain of that awful and impartial tribunal 
which, from my observation and the experience of the oldest actors I have 
known, never yet condemned piece or actor that had merit ; but the usage 
I have met with from news-writers is without example in the history of the 
stage. I have here in my hand folios of paragraphs, epigrams, intelligences, 
and what is called criticisms, upon me, some even before I appeared in 
the character, such as do no great honour to the press, or to the genius, 
candour, or erudition of the gentlemen who produced them. I will not give 
a name or a quality to these productions; the present public and posterity, 
should they meet with them, will do it for me. 

“ At this juncture a voice in the gallery cried out to Mr. Macklin, 
‘ Account for your indignation last Saturday.’ 

“ Mr. Macklin answered ‘ That he did not understand what that 
gentleman meant.’ 

“ But the audience in the gallery were more effectual in their answer to 
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him, by unanimously crying out, ‘Out, out, out with the rascal ;? and as we 
are informed, a genteel young man, with great coolness and civility, told 
this bawler that it was ungenteel in him to disturb the audience, when he 
saw that they were resolved to hear what Mr. Macklin had to say. The 
bawler answered, ‘Sir, Macklin is an impudent fellow for daring to play 
Macbeth, or any part of Mr. Garrick’s; besides, he affronted the 
audience last Saturday night, and I was one of them, and will resent it.’ 

“ The young gentleman replied, ‘ Sir, if Mr. Macklin has affronted you, 
it would be more like a man of spirit and a gentleman to call him to an 
account in private than to attack him in this ungentleman-like manner.’ 

“ The bawler replied, ‘Sir, Iam as good a gentleman as you, and you 
are impertinent in offering to animadvert on my conduct.’ 

“The answer the young gentleman made him, though in prose, was 
epigrammatical and decisive, which was this: ‘ Sir, I do not believe from 
your manners or your conduct that you have any title to gentility ; or, by 
your appearance, from your birth or fortune ; I take you to be some mean, 
noisy rascal; and if you have a mind to convince me to the contrary, I’ll 
walk out with you, or give you my address.’ 

“The sting of this prose epigram, they say, made this gentleman in 
buckram sit down between two women of the town very quietly ; and he 
never opened his lips the whole night after, above a whisper. 

“This gentleman was Mr. Sparks, who will be better known in the 
course of this address. 

“Mr. Macklin continued :— 

‘“‘ ‘These critics or partisans, not satisfied with their newspaper attacks 
upon my powers, as a man and an actor, assembled in the gallery last 
Saturday night, and in two or three parties dispersed about the gallery, 
did, by groans, laughs, hissing, and loud invectives, attack me in a violent 
manner. 

““¢ These parties were headed by two gentlemen, whom, for the sake of 
truth and justice, with your permission, I will name. 

“€ “The one was Mr. Reddish, a player belonging to Drury Lane Theatre ; 
the other, one Mr. Sparks, a son of the late Luke Sparks, of worthy 
memory, an actor belonging to Covent Garden Theatre. 

‘“‘ ‘N.B.—This Sparks is a man who intends to be a player; has been 
soliciting Mr. Garrick lately, and has had hopes, as we are informed, of 
being entertained by that gentleman. 

“ ¢ This charge I own is a heavy one against Mr. Reddish in particular, 
as he is himself an actor: it is likewise heavy on Mr. Sparks, who intends 
to be one. Mr. Garrick, in his own defence, I am told, inquired into this 
matter in a formal manner behind the scenes; and upon the evidence 
produced by Mr. Reddish and Mr. Sparks, I am informed that Mr. Garrick 
did acquit Mr. Reddish of the charge. The printer of the Morning 
Chronicle did inform the public that he was deceived in the account that 
was given of Mr. Reddish having hissed Mr. Macklin. 

“‘ ¢But I here pledge myself to give a positive proof of the fact of 
Mr. Reddish’s hissing, which shall be supported by all the circumstances 
of probability and truth. Iam afraid I have taken up too much of your 
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time, yet, with your permission, I have a few words more to offer on this 
disagreeable subject.’ 

‘“‘ The audience desired him to proceed, which he.did as follows :— 

“ ¢The condition of an actor onthe first night of his performing such a 
character as Macbeth is the most alarming to a mind anxious to gain the 
public favour of any condition that the pursuit of fame or fortune can cast 
man into. 

“¢A dull, plodding actor, whose utmost merit is mediocrity, is in no 
danger ; he plods on from the indulgence of the public, and their habit of 
seeing him in safety. He never is in danger of offending by starts of 
genius, or by the unruly fire that the fury of his spirits enkindles. 
Mediocrity is his merit ; mediocrity is all that is expected from him: 
mediocrity is his protection. But the actor that can be impassioned in the 
extreme, and is inflamed by Shakespeare’s genius, will, on his first appear- 
ance in Macbeth, be carried out of the reach of sober judgment, and of 
wary, nice discretion ; those passions and that flame will run away with 
him, will make him almost breathless ; crack or hoarsen his voice ; arrest 
his memory ; confuse his sight, his action, gait, and deportment ; and all 
that candour and the nicest judgment can expect from him is that he 
showed he understood his character; that he gave noble marks of genius 
and judgment; and that when he had played the part half-a-dozen times 
he would then charm and convince his audience of his powers, and of his 
having a competent capacity for it. 

*¢ But let this man be but checked by a single hiss, all his fire will 
instantly cool ; his spirits abate their motions. Grief and despair will seize 
him ; and at once he becomes the pining, broken-hearted slave of the 
tyrant that ruined a wretch that was labouring to please him, who did not 
dare to resent the cruelty, nor to assist himself. 

“ ¢ A soldier in the very front of war, at the teeth of his enemy, and at the 
mouth of a cannon, is not in so wretched nor in so fatal, so hopeless a 
state. The noble ardour of the soldier gives him hope, alacrity, effort, 
double, treble vigour and courage; the very danger adds to both, and to 
such a degree as to make him lose even the idea of danger ; and sure even 
death in that state is preferable to an actor who, by his post, is obliged to 
endure the hiss of a Reddish, or a Sparks ; or a critic, who hisses him for 
daring to act a part of Mr. Garrick’s, and who would damn him to want 
and infamy to show he is an admirer of Mr. Garrick. 

‘¢*T am sensible that, from my extreme anxiety to please, and the terror 
of being hissed, that I was imperfect, perplexed, and deficient in my 
performance on the first night: and in my own conception, design, and 
in the use of my voice and powers, beyond what the audience per- 
ceived, or could perceive ; yet their indulgence was, like themselves, patient 
and benevolent—Mr. Reddish, his party, and Mr. Garrick’s admirers 
excepted. They, indeed, I thought were cruel. Iam notin a much better 
state of mind this night, yet, with your usual good nature, I hope I shall 
not stand worse in your esteem at the end of the play to-night than I did 
on the first night that I performed the part. Then only indulge and spare 
me on this night of my perplexity ; and give me but a fair attention, uninter- 
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rupted, the third night. If I do not play it to the full satisfaction of the 
candour and judgment of my audience, I will never desire to play it ayain.’ 

“This address was received with universal applause, and he went through 
the character accompanied by the repeated applause of the spectators. 
Since which Mr. Reddish has made oath before Justice Wright that he 
neither hissed nor showed any other mark of disapprobation during the 
whole performance. Mr. Sparks has also made oath, before the above 
magistrate, that Mr. Reddish, whom he accompanied to the play on the 
first night of Mr. Macklin’s performing Macbeth, neither hissed nor 
showed any other public mark of disapprobation ; on the contrary, when 
Mr. Sparks once hissed, and only once, Mr. Reddish warmly requested on 
his own account that he would forbear ; to which he assented. 

“ Mr. Sparks has since published a letter, addressed to Mr. Macklin, in 
which he positively asserts that he was not in Covent Garden Theatre last 


Saturday, nor even near it, at the time mentioned, which, he says, he can 
and will prove. ” 


I have noted the following strange “slips of the pen” in two recently 
published novels :—In Miss Braddon’s “ Ishmael,” Madame Bosio is stated 
to have sung “ Lucrezia Borgia” and “ Fidelio” at the Paris Opéra. This 
she never did, nor could have done, for the simple reason that neither of 
the pieces in question belongs to the repertory of that theatre, and Madame 
Bosio, during her stay in Paris, never sang at any other. If the authoress 
had spoken of her as singing in Verdi’s “ Louise Miller,” she would have 
been nearer the mark.—Marion Crawford, in “ A Roman Singer,” men- 
tions Donizetti’s “La Favorita” as having been composed by Verdi. 


Apropos of Miss Alma Murray’s recent great successes in Edinburgh and 
Newcastle in “ Called Back,” we have received some notes, from which we 
extract the following :— 

“We come now to the last act, consisting of one long scene, in which 
Pauline recovers her reason; denounces Macari, is rejoined to Gilbert, and 
witnesses the retribution which falls upon Macari at the hand of Petroff. 
Admirable as Miss Alma Murray had been in the high-bred, finished, 
and fervent womanhood of the Prologue, as well as in the heart-reaching 
pathos, the melting tenderness, and the psychological gradation of the 
Garret scene and the Paris scene, she here surpasses all her previous 
achievement, and goes beyond the power and possibility of adequate 
praise. The scene itself is one of the most powerful, effective, and 
materially exacting in the modern dramatic réertoire ; and so exquisitely 
girlish, fragile, and ethereal does Miss Murray look, as she enters in her 
plain white dress, just relieved by the sash of faint yellow, that at the outset 
one instinctively shrinks at the thought of the mere physical ordeal to be 
gone through, ere justice can be done to the scene, by so seemingly 
delicate and tender an organism. Fear, however, speedily gives way 
to surprise, admiration, and security at the first burst of sound—so 
piercing yet so rich, so full in tone yet so feminine in quality, which, 
as Macari enters, comes from her lips, accompanied by a thrilling look, 
gesture, and movement at the words, ‘Not that. face! Not that face!’ 
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“From this point onwards Miss Murray’s performance is one unintermit- 
ting crescendo of power, inspiration, and intensity. At no single moment 
does she make it apparent that she in any degree approaches the limits of her 
strength ; and even when, with the words, ‘ Oh, Arthur, do not let him go!’ 
she sinks on Kenyon’s breast, to all appearance senseless and shattered 
with the swiftness and energy of her own emotion, she leaves us with the 
impression that she has yet at command a reserve of power, both mental 
and physical, sufficient to take her at need immediately through the whole 
scene again. Of this indeed an approximate proof is given in the 
concentrated, vibrant magnificence of sound with which, before she has 
had time to recover from her half-swoon, she exclaims, ‘It is he—Paolo 
Macari !’ 

“To follow Miss Murray in every detail of tone, look, and movement 
throughout the whole of this great histrionicfdisplay, would bea task as 
hopeless as its attempt would be delightful. There are, however, one or two 
passages at least in it of such superlative excellence, that there could be 
found no justification for leaving them without some special mention. One 
of these, for instance, is the delivery of the speech immediately preceding 
the appearance of the vision of Anthony March’s murder. The opening 
words, ‘I have dreamed and dreamed, with his white face always at my 
feet!’ are given by Miss Murray in tones like the concentrated and 
suppressed ring of wrought gold, within herself, as it were, and as if she 
feared almost that the energy of the thought might be impaired were 
it allowed to escape beyond the limits of her own being. The immediately 
following exclamation, ‘O God! and I could not see the hand that struck 
the blow !’ bursts from her with an explosion of passionate, liberal sound, 
in marked contrast to the last phrase ; while with the cry, ‘ But now it comes, 
it comes—at last it comes!’ the actress appears to lose all conscious 
intellectual control ; she is seized, as it were, by a spirit of Pythian frenzy, 
she is sundered from the sense of her own individuality, and becomes the 
passive ‘trumpet of a prophecy ;’ her whole form seems to dilate, the very 
hair appears to start and quiver like flame over her forehead, a thrill seems 
to pass from the inmost seat of vitality, stirring every organic fibre on its 
way to the utmost finger-tips, through which it passes out, leaving them 
manifestly tingling ; the wind of her own inspiration seems to carry her from 
the back of the stage nearly to the footlights ; we shrink almost as at the 
apparition of something apocalyptic ; and as the lights go down, and 
we lose the distinct impression of the actress’s form, we are allowed to come 
to ourselves, feeling as if we had just passed through some poignant 
pathological crisis, the prolongation of which might have proved subversive 
of life or reason. 

“ With the closing words of her long accusatory speech to Macari, Pauline 
had fallen insensible to the ground. She is now lifted to her feet by Mary 
and Kenyon, and remains standing for some seconds with her back to the 
audience. She then turned slowly round, with the air of a half-awakened 
somnambulist ; the eyes glance vaguely from face to face of those who are 
near her, and the name of the absent Gilbert falls falteringly from her lips, 
as if it were the latest relic of a broken dream. The wave of consciousness 
has begun to gather again, and fill the mental shores from which it had 
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receded. This it is unable to do without a manifest struggle, in the course 
of which the subsidence of Pauline’s cerebral commotion, and her re-entry 
into possession of her normal faculties, are indicated by Miss Murray by a 
series of touches so swift, so subtle, and so significant, that the splendid 
attitude and ringing intonation in which, at the words, ‘ He is a murderer!’ 
the struggle culminates, are as inevitably expected, and yet as startling in 
their emotional effect, as is the cymbal-crash with which a modern master 
so often marks the climax of some long orchestral crescendo.” 


The Carleton Dramatic Club inaugurated their seventh season at St. 
George’s Hall on December 9. This was an invitation soirée, and almost 
every London Amateur Club was represented—in the audience, be it under- 
stood. Needless to say that it was a most appreciative one. “ A Regular 
Fix ” always proves a success, provided it is acted with plenty of spirit, 
and, indeed, the performance was not wanting on that point. Mr. H. S. 
Carstairs came off with honours as Hugh de Brass, and rattled through his 
part with spirit andease. Surplus and Mrs. Surplus were particularly good 
in the hands of Mr. J. C. Carstairs and Mrs. Viveash. The rest of the 
cast comprised Miss G. Findon, Miss Lillian Millward, Miss Agnes 
Miller, Mr. E. Woodall, Mr. H. L. Smiles, and Mr. H. W. Frankish, who did 
very fairly. The principal play of the evening was Henry J. Byron’s four- 
act comedy, “ The Prompter’s Box,” first produced at the Adelphi Theatre 
in 1870, and since known as ‘‘ Two Stars.” The original title was preserved 
on this occasion, and De Lacy Fitzalmont, a part created by Byron himself, 
undertaken by Mr. J. M. Powell. The impersonation was most successful ; 
a very clever piece of acting, quite up to Mr. Powell’s excellent standard. 
But the change of “ make-up” for each act was rather too marked, and apt 
to bewilder the spectators ; the author used to retain his identity throughout 
the play. Mr. A. T. Frankish (Ernest) was uncertain of his words, and did 
not show his usual earnestness. It was a very fair performance, but Mr. 
Frankish is too good an actor to be allowed to neglect himself. He also 
impersonated the small part of Capt. Racket. Much credit is due to 
Mr. Frank Lindo for undertaking to act Frank Bristow at three days’ 
notice, Mr. A. E. Drinkwater being unable to appear. Mr. H. Parry, Mr. 
H. L. Smiles, and Mr. J. C. Carstairs were very satisfactory as Ned 
Bristowe, Sir Michael, and Mandeville. Mr. J. G. Slee was ridiculously 
made-up, and his Gadsby was a fool—by no means the author’s intention. 
Miss Ivan Bristow, as her namesake, was charmingly natural and 
sympathetic ; Mrs. Viveash, a delightful old lady ; Miss Herman’s Emily 
Mountcashel distressingly stagey, not one touch of nature—to quote Mrs. 
Gulpin, “ fine dresses, but she wasn’t in it.” But for the curtain coming 
down a few minutes too soon on the first act, everything went off well. 


“ Love’s Labour’s Lost” is so rarely seen on the stage that one can but 
feel grateful to the amateurs who have undertaken the arduous task of 
presenting Shakespeare’s comedy—especially when the performance belies 
the title of the play, for the labour was not lost, and reflects much credit 
on the Irving Club. The comedy was given in full, Act iii. being incor- 
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porated with Act ii., and Act iv. divided into two acts. First of all, my 
sincere congratulations to Mr. Charles Fry for the excellent stage-manage- 
ment ; the entre-actes were perhaps a trifle long, but when the performers 
were on the stage everything went off very smoothly ; and the dead waits 
which too often hamper amateur acting, were only remarkable by their 
absence. The musical element was also very good. Mr. Higgs’s orchestra 
deserves much praise ; and Miss Jessie Griffin, as Spring, sang “‘ When 
daisies pied” in a most pleasing manner. Now as to the individual acting, 
tis strange to note how often exalted rank on the stage is synonymous with 
mediocrity. Kings, queens, princes, and princesses are seldom acted so 
as to stand out of the picture, but merely become the shadows of their 
attendants. Of the Princess of France as represented by Miss Nora 
Perceval one can say that it was a fair but not striking performance ; and 
the King of Navarre of Mr. H. J. Wallack was certainly a very common- 
place gentleman, evidently not at home in his Elizabethan costume.’ It is 
a thousand pities that so clever a lady as Miss Annie Woodzell does not 
curb a strong tendency to grimace. Her acting is full of spirit and inten- 
tions, but to her features she does not vouchsafe an instant of repose ; 
eyes and mouth work so incessantly that the play of feature is lost in 
actual contortion. But for this, I would pronounce her Rosaline very 
good. Miss E. Webster, Miss C. V. Borrodaile, and Mrs. Viveash satis- 
factorily filled the parts of Maria, Katherine, and Jaquenetta. Master 
Arthur Fry does honour to his instructor; his voice is unusually powerful 
for so small a boy ; his Moth was well acted, and shows excellent training. 
He gained an encore in his song. Mr. W. H. A. Gow was truly humorous 
and natural as the Clown Costard; and Mr. G, F. La Serre made the 
insignificant part of Dull of some importance. Longaville, Boyet, the 
Curate, and the Schoolmaster were ably personated by Mr. C. Hayden 
Coffin, Mr. F. H. Macey, Mr. H. Marsh, and Mr. Augustus Littleton. No 
better exponents of Biron and Armado could have been chosen than Mr. 
B. Webster and Mr. H. D. Shepard. Would that the other members of 
the Irving Club, and many other amateurs, took pattern of these two 
gentlemen in their deportment. Surely the majority of young Englishmen 
are not cripples, that, as soon as they walk the stage, they should have such 
difficulty in moving their limbs with ease, and that the loosening of their 
arms from their body seems a painful wrench. Mr. B. Webster is one of 
the bright exceptions to this unfortunate rule; his movements are natural 
and graceful, and he is thoroughly at home on the boards. His Biron 
was excellent, his voice is pleasant in tone, and his enunciation clear; he 
did in truth speak his réle trippingly on the tongue; the long speech in 
justification of breaking their oath was an excellent piece of elocution. The 
character was given in the right merry key, well carrying out Rosaline’s 
description. Armado was in excellent hands—the most artistically dressed 
and made-up personage in the whole company. Mr. Shepard is also 
thoroughly at home on the stage ; his attitudes were both picturesque and 
true to the character. The unconscious fooling, the serious belief in him- 
self, the exceeding vanity of this conceited knight, were admirably portrayed ; 
and every one must have been inclined to say with the King, “I protest, I 
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love to hear him lie.” Mr. Shepard is a true artist. This was the second 
of two performances, given Thursday, 4th, and Saturday, 6th of December, 
at St. George’s Hall, on behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent Insti- 
tution. On this occasion Sir Frederick Leighton was present. 


An entertainment given by the Tottenham House Amateur Dramatic 
Club at the Park Hall, Camden Town, on December 13, was made the 
occasion for’ the production of a new and original comedy-drama in two 
acts, entitled “ Birdie’s Nest.” The little play deservedly met with a very 
successful reception. Briefly stated, its plot is as follows :—A garrulous, 
good-natured old couple—a cabman and his wife—have ber .ended a girl 
who had been falsely charged and imprisoned ; a clergyman falls in love 
with “ Birdie,” their protégée, who has, it transpires, already a husband who 
has deserted her. This discovery ends the first act. In the concluding 
portion of the plot the old couple are found to be poor, and Birdie 
supporting them by the sale of her sketches. News comes that her rascally 
husband is dead, and the clergyman is rewarded for his faithfulness by the 
promise of her hand. Into this simple and familiar story some excellent 
character-sketches are woven, and these are treated freshly and dramatically 
in the dialogue, which abounds with shrewd and natural humour. The 
author of “ Birdie’s Nest” is Miss K. Claremont, a young lady well known 
in amateur circles for her excellent representations of ingénue and light, 
comedy parts, who has an evident faculty for dramatic writing. Amongst 
the amateurs in the piece, exceptional praise is due to Mr. J. A Laffy, who 
played Copps, the old cabman above referred to, with an appreciation of 


humour and artistic finish that would have done credit to an experienced 
actor. Miss E. Weber was an excellent Mrs. Copps and Miss Grace 
Armytage a sympathetic Birdie. 


The Whittington Dramatic Society gave a most interesting performance 
on the 13th of December. St. George’s Hall was thronged by a brilliant 
assembly. Before the rise of the curtain an appropriate prologue, specially 
written for the occasion by Mr. H. D. Greenwood, and soliciting the indulg- 
ence of the audience, was spoken by Mr. A. George Hockley. It is a 
pity that Mr. Hockley could not have dispensed with the MS. of the pro- 
logue, as its use weakened the effect of an excellent delivery. It has often 
been said that the ambition of amateurs has no limits, and that failure is 
too often the outcome of it. With the memory of the perfect representa- 
tions of “‘ Charles I.” at the Lyceum, one could not help feeling doubtful 
as to the result, when finding the second act of Mr. W. G. Wills’s play as 
the first item of the evening. Mr. Walter Barnard, as Lord Huntley, had 
scarcely uttered a few sentences before the word “amateur” seemed to 
vanish from one’s mind. Lord Moray (Mr. F. W. Beasley), and the 
Queen (Miss Annie Maclean), next appeared, and a feeling of security 
crept over one. As the scenes unfolded themselves, and Charles (Mr. 
John Pullman), Cromwell (Mr. Arthur Ayers), Treton (Mr. F. Bacon), 
came forth in turn, each the fitting part of an admirable picture, even the 
thought of acting was discarded. An incident of history was being lived 
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before one; in the face of such an achievement, the most captious and 
severest critic must cry, ‘Well done!” Mr. Walter Barnard, Mr. F. W. 
Beasley, and Mr. F., Bacon filled their parts to perfection; Miss Annie 
Maclean was interesting and earnest ; Mr. Arthur Ayers showed a bluntness 
and ruggedness quite surprising in one whose special points are generally 
pathos and tenderness ; his Cromwell was excellent. Mr. John Pullman 
proved himself an actor of great merit, fortunately gifted with a sympathetic 
voice. His elocution was very good; he was earnest and natural; his 
Charles was full of dignity. ‘This artistic success was under the manage- 
ment of Mr. R. Markby. “Time Will Tell,” an original comedy, in a 
prologue and two acts, by Herbert Gardner, followed. Limited space 
prevents my speaking of it at iength ; but the Whittingtons were evidently 
fired by the first success of the evening, and acted with rare perfection. 
One exception I must note—namely, the Duke of Mr. W. T. Clark—which 
was most conventional and stagey. Mr. Walter Bramall’s Lord Fayniant 
was far in advance of anything I have seen him do yet. Mr. J. Chapman 
and Mr. W. A. Malony did well in their small parts. Mr. Arthur Ayers 
was very good as John Carr, a part savouring of Carton in “ All for Her.” 
Mr. Walter Barnard treated one to an excellent bit of comedy as Clodworth ; 
and Mr. W. T. Pugh showed a nonchalance and an irresistible spirit, both 
of which could not have been surpassed. The Count Cyernocski of Mr. C. 
H. Dickinson was a good performance. I have not seen Miss Annie 
Woodzell act so well before. With her usual talent, she had less of man- 
nerism, and was far more charming in consequence. Miss Edith Gellibrand 
was a most bewitching Edith Ravenshaw, playful and affectionate. In the 
emotional scenes she showed an amount of power quite astonishing in one 
so young. 


A novelty in the musical line took place on the evening of December 4, 
at 102, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. Signorina Marie Corelli, 
gave an “ Improvisation ”—that is, she undertook to compose, in the 
presence of her audience, no less than fifteen original pieces; and she 
most successfully carried out what she had promised. The uncharitable 
among the audience said she must have planned out her works before- 
hand, but those who know her well are aware that this is just what she 
cannot do. She thinks out her subject while at the piano; this could 
easily be noticed by any one who took the trouble to follow her through 
her exquisite improvisation to Swinburne’s poem, ‘“ Madonna Mia,” as 
every verse of the poem had its own special treatment. The names of 
her subjects are given on her programme simply to guide the minds 
of her hearers as to what she is thinking about. Her touch is brilliant 
and her execution marvellous. Considering the physical exertion she 
went through, and the immense strain on the nerves that it must have 
been to absorb her whole being into her music as she undoubtedly did, 
her performance was certainly remarkable. She will no doubt have 
many cavillers and objectors to her innovation, and she will have 
much to endure from those who dislike anything new ; but she is certain 
to please an audience, and the enthusiasm with which she was applauded 
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showed plainly that she had not only excited the sense of wonder, but had 
also succeeded in touching and awakening the feelings. Mdlle. Corelli is 
doubly gifted, for she is known favourably to the readers of THE THEATRE 
by her poems and graceful articles, which have appeared in this magazine 
from time to time. We heartily wish her every success in both the 
arduous careers of music and literature in which she has made so pro- 
mising a beginning. 


The Ivanhoe Dramatic and Musical Club made a very successful appear- 
ance in the Peckham Public Hall, on December 10, when they played 
Clement Scott’s one-act drama, “Tears, Idle Tears!” and the late 
Andrew Halliday’s farce, ‘‘Checkmate,” before a crowded house. The 
choice of the former piece, which makes powerful demands on the chief 
actor, was a rather daring one; but, thanks to the ability of Mr. Alfred 
Byford, who played Wilfred Cumberledge, the courage of the club was 
justified by the event. Mr. Byford is an amateur of exceptional promise, 
and showed a remarkable command of pathetic and tragic expression on 
this occasion. The interest of the play was agmirably sustained by him, 
and the audience followed the story with breathless attention. His support 
was fairly good, and the rest of the cast showed intelligence and care ; but, 
evidently from nervousness, some of them were uncertain in their words, 
and frequently “the voice of the—prompter—was heard in the land.” In 
“Checkmate,” the amateurs were fairly successful. Miss Annie Brunette, 
as Charlotte Russe, looked well, and acted with humour and grace, and 
Mr. Bantick was a fair Sir Everton Toffee ; Mr. Lytton, who played Sam 
Winkle, may have some humour concealed about him, but he was so nervous 
that it never got a chance of showing itself. On the other hand, Mr.. 
Loraine Cox, who was apparently considered by the audience as the 
humorist of Peckham, was abundantly confident, and played in exuberant 
style. “Checkmate” caused great laughter; and altogether the Ivanhoe 
Club gave a most creditable performance. It may continue its work with 
every hope of good results. One of the most prominent features of the 
evening was an enthusiastic orchestra, whose performances were really 
enjoyable, but whose zeal was not much tempered by discretion. Not only 
was it difficult to prevail on them to intermit their labours, to allow ‘‘ Check- 
mate” to begin, but in “Tears, Idle Tears!” they displayed such enthu- 
siasm in their playing of the incidental music as to reduce the performances 
on the stage at intervals to “inexplicable dumb-show and ”—music. 
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